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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S = 
FISHING CITATION ( cncnc css 





is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 8 pounds or larger 


Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


igned. 
signe BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


4 pounds or larger 
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APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


2 pounds or larger 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


2 pounds or larger 


NGG (DlEOSE TORI E) = ss 8 nO es ee ee ee 
AGO GS 8 202k itn eS Ce es ee eee 
SpeCcles= te ss ie. ES eawWeight. 28 >). =o Eength 


1 pound or larger 


Type of Tackle 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 


sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 


Bait or Lure Used 

Where Cauguiic 2 oe a ee i ee ey County 
Date Caught____—_»-«<Catch Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By____._._._._._._._._____—s— At 


fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 
the presence of at least one witness. 
(Signature of Applicant) The catch must be weighed and recorded 


at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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O ALL OF OUR readers from all of 
aL us on the staff a great big pros- 
perous happy and healthy New 
Year! !! 

May it bring plenty of sport fish- 
ing and the kind of hunting you 
enjoy 

May it bring a hundred fold more 
into our ranks of wise conservation- 
ists. May our leaders in the country, 
state, county and city guide and 
direct our efforts to becoming a 
more united nation. 

May God inspire those who make 
our decisions and lead us into peace 
ana happiness. 

May the shadow of war be dis- 
pelled by the rays of hope and love 
of man. 

May this year be your year to 
really do the things you’ve wanted 
to do for so long. 


Hialeah 


From down in the southern part 
of the state, Hialeah to be exact, a 
fact was pointed out to us. The 
adviser, Howard McBride, advised 
me of a contest they had conducted. 
It was an essay contest for boys be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 12. I have 
the winning essay before me and 
would like to share this with you 
readers. The subject was: “Why I 
Like the Conservation Club ...’, the 
winner was Joe Komers, age 10. He 
is the son of Mr. & Mrs. B. L. Komers 
of 1160 N. W. 147th Street, Miami. 
Here is what Joe had to write. 

“There are many reasons why I 
like the Conservation Club: 

The rules they have in helping us 
grow up to become better men and 
to have high ideals in life. 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


All applications for FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE Fishing Citations received after 
October 15, 1961, have been delayed 
in processing until January 1962, when 
newly designed Citations will be printed 
and ready for distribution. 
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We have good cooperation with 
boys of all ages, and a wonderful 
way to meet the right friends. 

I think it gives us a chance to do 
many things worthwhile, that many 
of us wouldn’t have a chance to do. 

The outstanding thing to me, so 
far, has been the different experi- 
ences of camping out. 

I think that last, but not least, we 
owe Mr. McBride and Mr. Leckner 
for their precious time and energy, 
plus cooperation they give to us in 
helping us to be better citizens.” 

Joe received his award very 
proudly in the presence of his par- 
ents. He is one of 22 boys in one of 
the oldest clubs in the state. I 
believe next year they will celebrate 
their Tenth Anniversary. I was more 
than pleased to be a part of their 
recent program for parents and 
members. The meeting was held in 
the Palm Springs Elementary School 
auditorium in Hialeah. 

Robert Bunting awarded the gift 
for the winning essay. 

The Honorable Henry Milander, 
mayor of Hialeah was there and 
presented the award for Outstand- 
ing Club Conservationist for 1961 
to Bill Dunaway, vice-president. He 
was also presented a certificate of 
honor for his accomplishments by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. I was very happy to 
present this for Mr. Tom McBroom, 
Commissioner in the Fourth District 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. Matt Fultz was pre- 
sented a small trophy as past presi- 
dent for 1961. Matt, by the way, was 
re-elected president for the coming 
year. 

Both Robert Bunting and Howard 
Leckner are counselors for the Hia- 





leah Junior Conservation Club and 
ably assist Howard McBride in his 
duties. 

Tom Wayman, Information Ex- 
tension Officer for the Fourth 
Region presented a review of this 
years hunting. He also asked for 
questions from the floor relating to 
hunting and fishing rules and 
regulations. 

Officers for the coming year were 
installed by the writer. They are 
President, Matt Fultz; Vice presi- 
dent, Bill Dunaway; Secretary, Gary 
Rompot; Treasurer, Butch Alka. 
After the presentation and talks the 
meeting was adjourned and a display 
of collections and an outdoor movie 


were shown at Mr. Howard 
McBride’s residence. 
Special Bulletin 
Effective January 1, 1962 the 


Junior Conservation Education pro- 
gram including the League will use 
certificates of award for all ranks in 
addition to the insignia now worn. 

If you have compiled the neces- 
sary points for your achievement of 
rank, you are entitled to a certificate 
as well as the insignia. All ranks are 
approved by the _ adviser' or 
counselor. 

This month too, we plan on send- 
ing you certificate forms as well as 
the new system of qualifying for the 
ranks. 

You will hear more about this in 
the very near future. 

So start now earning these ranks. 

The certificates will be something 
you will want framed for your room 
or den. 

Good luck to all of you and a 
Happy New Year. @ 


THE COVER _ The cottontail rabbit still rates high on the popularity list of small 
game hunters. Favorite hunting method is with Beagle packs “sounding-off along the trail” 
—a sport enjoyed the year-round in Florida. A hunting license is required for the taking 
of rabbits during the regular hunting seasons —no license needed “between seasons.” 


See inside back cover. 


The Cover From A Painting By Wallace Hughes 
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ITH ANYONE WHO LOVES guns, 

there exists poignant nostalgia 

and strong sentiment for certain gun 

models once owned or long desired. 

Every shooter has his gun prefer- 
ences, past and present. 

However, when I acquired my 
first .22 rifle, I had no choice of 
model as it was the only one being 
offered as a bonus prize for selling 
subscriptions to THE AMERICAN Boy, 
a leading publication of my youth. 
I do not know how the once en- 
joyed magazine has fared these many 
years, but I do know the single-shot 
Hamilton .22 rifle I earned selling 
subscriptions is now a _ collector’s 
item. 

By modern rifle design standards, 
the little Hamilton was pretty crude. 
As I recall, it was made of stamped 
sheet steel along very coarse lines, 
had even coarser open sights and a 
16-inch barrel made of bronze-liner 
rifled tubing wrapped with two lay- 
ers of sheet steel. It did, however, 
have good walnut in its short, plain 
stock, and I kept the wood polished 
to a glowing satin finish, in youth- 
ful pride of ownership. The little 
rifle was chambered to handle only 
the .22 short cartridge. In those days, 
the .22 short cartridge didn’t devel- 
op much breech pressure, and the 
cheaply produced (retail price 
$3.50!) rifles could safely handle the 
load—that is, when new. Charac- 
teristically, they had a tendency to 
develop headspace rapidly. It would 
be folly to attempt to fire one loaded 
with today’s high pressure .22 short 
cartridge. | 

I loved the Hamilton and killed 
many a rat, pigeon and sparrow 
with it. I imagine I would have the 
rifle now, but for the fact that it got 
thrown out, or passed along to some 
kid, when my North Carolina boy- 
hood home was vacated in favor of 
resumed Florida residence. 

Another rifle I recall was a Rem- 


fe i 


ington Model 12C slide-action .22 
caliber repeating rifle, with octagon 
barrel, pistol grip and curved butt- 
plate style stock. It originally came 
with open sights, but soon acquired 
a Lyman 2A tang-mounted peep 
sight. 

Those who know their Remington 
rifles will recognize the Model 12C 
as the predecessor of the now discon- 
tinued Model 121 and the currently 
manufactured Model 572A slide- 
actions. 

I poured some 40,000 rounds of 
assorted .22 caliber ammunition 
through the barrel, at a variety of 
targets, then swapped the rifle to a 
friend for an H&R break-top .22 
handgun and a pair of French binoc- 
ulars. He shot it hard, then sold or 
swapped it to another friend, from 
whom I re-acquired ownership. I 
used the rifle for two years more, 
then swapped it back to its previous 
owner. He shot at least 10,000 addi- 
ditional rounds of ammunition 


through the original barrel before 
disposing of it without my knowl- 
edge. The new owner refused all 
offers for the gun. I still wish I had 
it back. (I may send the now elderly 








sentleman a copy of this text when 
it appears; maybe he will take pity 
on me and sell me back my Model 


12.) 
Then there was a_ Springfield 
Model 1903, caliber .30-06, bolt- 


action rifle, the serial number of 
which is indelibly etched on my 
memory. It was one of those brand 
new, star-gauged barrel National 
Match rifles, with type C semi-pistol 
grip stock, issued to successful can- 
didates competing for places on 
state civilian rifle teams going to 
Camp Perry. At the conclusion of 
the matches, team members had the 
privilege of either purchasing the 
rifles outright at greatly reduced 
price, or surrendering them for prev- 
iously signed slips. I always pur- 
chased the rifles issued to me, and 
brought them home as tangible re- 
minders of happy shooting hours 
spent in state and national competi- 
tion. 

What made this particular Spring- 
field rifle so unique was its phenom- 
enal accuracy. With it, I shot some 
of the smallest 10-shot groups ever 
made in national and international 
competition. Eventually I wore out 
its barrel, and just never got around 
to having it replaced and the rifle 
tuned up generally. Finally, I dis- 
posed of the weapon after being its 
retired-life servant for 28 years.... 
Now I wish I had it back... 

Three other guns I once owned 
and now would like to have back 
were an early Ithaca Model 37, 16 
gauge shotgun; a Winchester Model 
1897, 12 guage; and a Winchester 
Model 12, all pump-actions. The fact 
that I shot them all until barrels 


“SHOOT SAFELY!” 

by Gun Editors and sportsmen’s groups 

nationwide. Chuck Conners, 

the TV “Rifleman” series, 

hunters of the ten cardinal gun safety 
rules. 


is being advocated 


star of 
reminds 
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were badly worn before I disposed 
of them matters not now; as I said, 
I would now like to have them all 
back. 

Also remembered, but not neces- 
sarily mourned, were two big-bore 
weapons, popular many decades be- 
fore my time. 

One was a Model 1873 Springfield, 
caliber .45-70, single-shot breech- 
loading percussion rifle utilizing a 
405 grain bullet ahead of 70 grains of 
black powder. During my youth, 
these obsolete military rifles were 
available for purchase by National 
Rifle Association members through 
the Office of the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship, War Dept., Wash- 
ington. New rifles cost $7.50; used 
ones—some of them in excellent con- 
dition—were $1.25. 

Due to its high-rise trajectory, the 
49-70 wasn’t much of a long range 
hitting rifle, but it was great for 
shooting wild hogs and _ alligators 
(then unprotected) at close range. 

Excellent for the same purposes 
was one of the Christian Sharps’ 
big-bore breechloaders made famous 
by Western plains’ buffalo hunters. 
The one I had was .52 caliber; 
when it let go, shooter and country- 
side knew it! 

In those days I regularly tramped 
the same woods and fished the same 
waters as today’s columnist Robert 
Ruark. For both of us, Brunswick 
County, North Carolina, was—for a 
long time—an unspoiled paradise. 

A friend and I used to take my 
big Sharps rifle and hunt alligators 
on Town Creek, a tributary of the 
Cape Fear River, during warm 
weather months. Sometime around 
the hour of midnight, we’d quietly 
launch a shallow draft skiff and take 
our position. Except for incessant 
slapping of mosquitoes this operation 
was carried out in unbroken silence. 

One man would sit holding the 
loaded, cocked Sharps; the other 
controlled the boat and at long in- 
tervals swept the surface of the 
creek with the beam of a powerful 
flashlight. If reflected light did not 
reveal the presence of a red eye close 
to the waterline, the light was 
clicked off and silence and blackness 
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Surplus American military service rifles, like the Krag and the Springfield — if in good 
condition — make enjoyable sporting rifles, especially when fitted with better sights. 


maintained for perhaps twenty min- 
utes, when the light would again 
be switched on and the close to 
boat area swept with its beam. 

When a ’gator was spotted, the 
skiff was usually maneuvered closer, 
because the big saurians had to be 
shot accurately through an eye; 
otherwise, they would sink and be 
unrecoverable. 

We alternated in handling the 
Sharps. When it let go in the night- 
time quietness of the creek, the sur- 
rounding country seemingly echoed 
the blast for miles. We killed many 
‘gators, some of them quite large. 

I killed one that measured eleven 
feet, seven inches; but my friend 
blasted a fourteen foot, five inch 
specimen. I remember chopping out 
several teeth with a small axe, so we 
could later wear them on watch 
chains. 

The Model 1873 Springfield, cali- 
ber .45-70, is no longer to be had 
through the DCM, but Tue Sxor- 
GUN News, I note, currently lists 
both that particular model and the 
famous Sharps rifle in various cali- 
bers. Prices, of course, are high for 
remaining weapons that can be ac- 
curately rated as being in mint or 
excellent shooting condition. 

Despite the long use of European- 
manufactured target rifles by almost 
all the Olympic teams, in my opinion 
one cannot buy better .22 caliber 


match rifles than the Winchester 
Model 52 and the Remington 40X. 
Their inherent accuracy is unques- 
tioned. 

I owned one of the first Model 52 
speed-lock actions to come off Win- 
chester’s assembly line, and also one 
of the first Remington .22 caliber 
match rifles. Both replaced an earlier 
manufactured Winchester Model 52 
slow-lock. 

I also owned a very accurate 
Stevens Model 416-2 heavy barrel 
.22 caliber bolt-action target rifle. 
The late Harry Pope, probably 
America’s most famous rifle barrel 
maker, had a say about the rifling 
process used by the J. Stevens Arms 
Company, which may explain the 
superb accuracy of the Stevens 
Model 416-2. Unfortunately, the 
quality of the sear and the trigger 
assembly didn’t equal that of the 
barrel. Owners had a great deal of 
trouble with rough, sloppy trigger 
pulls caused by fly-speck metal 
breakage at the point of contact of 
trigger and sear surfaces. It seemed I 
was constantly ordering a new trig- 
ger component and fitting it to my 
Model 416-2. But when it was tuned 
up the rifle shot unbelievably small 
ten shot groups at 100 measured 
yards, and held its own against the 
best of the Model 52 Winchesters. 
(The Remington target model .22 


(Continued on page 37) 





ATERNAL SPORTS FISHERMEN who 
P want their progeny to follow in 
their muddy footsteps usually man- 
age by one means or another to 
achieve exactly the opposite. 

Father and son fishing teams aren’t 
nearly as common as we're led to 
believe. These aren’t all my ideas. 
I’ve asked a lot of people about it. 

Generally, the failure is due to too 
much too soon or the opposite—too 
little too late. 

A 4-year old who yells lustily to 
be taken along on an all-day fishing 
trip will have too much fishing too 
soon—long before lunch time in fact. 
When he starts throwing sinkers at 
turtles and doing juvenile calisthen- 
ics on a boat seat the old man will 
blow his stack and secretly swear 
never to let this piscatorial tragedy 
happen again. 

Probably Pop will then go to the 
other extreme and Junior may have 
kids of his own before he gets an- 
other fishing invitation. 

On the other hand, the fishing 
father who prefers the company of 
other adults may avoid his children 
from the beginning where fishing is 
concerned. If his youngsters ever 
take up fishing, it will be strictly on 
their own. 

The right way seems to be the 
hard way. 

Teach them to fish when they 
show interest and let them quit 
when they’re tired. This may ruin a 
lot of trips and it may take a real 
martyr to put up with sudden ups 
and downs in enthusiasm. 

There are two approaches to in- 
teresting a youngster in fishing: 

The first and most reliable is to get 
him where he will catch some fish 
from the beginning. This will prob- 
ably mean bait’ fishing and the 
quarry will probably be panfish. 
Once he or she starts catching little 
fish, bigger game is a logical next 
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ISHING 


step and sportier tackle will follow 
—if you really have a fisherman in 
the family. It never occurs to some 
parents that some youngsters don’t 
give a dern about fishing and never 
will. 

The other approach is to sell Jun- 
ior on proficiency in the use of tac- 
kle. For most of us this is tough but 
the procedure is simple—teaching 
the kids to cast in the yard or at a 
casting club—or at a school where 
there is a casting course. Competi- 
tive casting appeals to many youngs- 
ters if there’s some being done in 
the community. Generally there 
isn’t. 

Of course it’s an exceptional case 
but take Bob Bodd, the former na- 
tional casting champ. When I talk 
about competitive casting I al- 
ways bring up Bob because I don’t 
know many competitive casters. 

Bob started teaching his daugh- 
ter, Molly, to cast at an early age and 
she became a tournament champion. 
Then, Bob went to work on his 
grandson, Terry, when Terry needed 
both hands for a light rod. Terry, too, 
became a casting champion. I don’t 
think Molly has done a lot of fishing 
but she continued casting after 
Terry was big enough to hold his 
own. Terry likes to fish as well as 
cast and so does his grandad. 

This is an exceptional case, how- 
ever. Bob Budd is a famous caster 
and had a roomfull of trophies when 
Molly started casting. Being some- 
thing of a hero to fishermen of his 
home town, Bob got a lot of adula- 
tion other dads might miss. Added 
incentive. 

My point is that the average fish- 
erman probably would be less suc- 
cessful in teaching a toddler to cast. 

It is a bitter truth that most teen- 
agers if given formal casting instruc- 
tion can outcast most of the old-hand 
fishermen within a few weeks. It’s a 





_ BY 
CHARLES 
WATERMAN 


matter of youthful coordination, ap- 
titude and no bad habits to unlearn. 
Most of us greybeards learned ev- 
erything wrong to start with and 
never quite got over it. 

Probably the closed-face pushbut- 
ton spinning reel is the best starter 
for small boys and girls. They 
needn't be led to believe it’s the end- 
all in fishing and they can branch out 
as they grow up. Main thing is for 
them to either catch fish or become 
interesting in casting technique—or 
both. 

Exposure to big fish at an early 
age can have unpredictable effects 
on youngsters. 

Take the case of Ted Smallwood’s 
family down at Everglades City. 

Ted has been a fishing guide most 
of his life and he took Ted, Jr., fish- 
ing when the boy was quite small 
—took him for a Shark River trip 
on a cruiser. Most of us never get to 
afford such an outing no matter 
how much we like to fish. 

Well, little Teddy wrestled big 
snook and tarpon until he was tired 
—and he never has cared much 
about fishing since. Fishing too good 
too soon? 

I am very curious as to whether 
Smallwood’s younger son, Allen, be- 
comes a serious fisherman, He has 
learned to fly cast with a very light 
rod and he’s 10 years old. We had him 
along the other day and he hooked 
a tarpon that might have gone 35 
pounds. 

When this event took place, Allen 
was standing barefoot with a lot of 
loose fly line coiled around his feet. 
As the fish took off with his little 
streamer, Al went through maneu- 
vers that would do credit to a soft- 
shoe dancer on a hot stove. The 
whole business got me in the funny- 
bone and I was rolling in the bottom 
of the boat before it was over. Any- 
way, the fish escaped (Al wouldn’t 
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Allen Smallwood tries a fly-fishing 
outfit. 


Too much fishing — too soon? 


have had enough line to play him 
anyhow) and Al wasn’t too excited. 

“Can't land ’em all,” he an- 
nounced. 

It will be interesting to watch 
what happens with this guy and the 
fishing bit. 

Parents are noted for over and 
under-estimates of what their chil 
dren are capable of. 


Years ago, a middle-aged man ap- 
peared on a Florida dock in a frenzy 
of babbling excitement. A bare ac- 
quaintance of mine, he finally got 
it across to me that he had witnessed 
a fishing feat that would go down 
alongside Jonah’s experience. 


“My boy did it all by himself,” the 
man panted. “All by himself. He 
hooked and landed it all by himself.” 

I followed him down the dock, ex- 
pecting to be crowded by news 
photographers and representatives of 
the major networks. There didn’t 
seem to be much excitement, how- 
ever, and we soon reached the guide 
boat my informant had been fishing 
from that day. 


The boat’s skipper had just hung 
up a tarpon—a good tarpon—no rec- 
ord breaker, you understand, but a 
nice tarpon. 


“Look at that,” the man said. “He 
hooked and landed it all by himself.” 
I looked about for the toddler who 
had caught this big fish, expecting 
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to interview him in baby talk 
about his achievement. I didn’t see 
anything of the precocious little 
rascal. 

Just then, we were approached by 
a broad-shouldered 6-footer about 20 
years old. 

“T want you to meet my boy,” the 
man said. ““This is George. He hooked 
and landed it all by himself.” 

That’s an extreme, of course. It’s 
hard for parents to adjust them- 
selves to their youngsters’ develop- 
ment and it’s especially difficult to 
do it in regard to fishing where there 
isn’t much outside help. It takes 
more than a little common sense to 
guide a boy or girl along outdoor 
trails. 


Big Bass Time 

Beginning along in February in 
average years, we have a period 
when artificial bait fishermen have 
an excellent chance of racking up 
a really big bass or two. 

Most of the year, the live-bait 
fisherman has the upper hand where 
lunkers are concerned but in late 
winter and early spring there’s a 
movement of big fish into grass flats 
and spawning areas. The weather is 
a big factor but it’s wise to start 
being ready along late in January. 

The larger of these big fish are 
generally caught along through the 
middle of the state at this time of 
year. Northern Florida generally ex- 
pects the really good fishing to come 
along a little later. It’s good fishing 
in the south end but there’s less 
fluctuation of temperature there and 
not such a plainly defined big bass 
season. 

Probably the boom in big fish is a 
result of spawning preparation and, 
of course, a lot of them are caught 
in the immediate vicinity of the beds. 
The real whoppers are females and 
the majority of fish caught from the 
beds after the spawning operation 
are the smaller males then engaged 
in guarding the spot. 

The shallow grass flat fishing isn’t 
necessarily aimed at spawning beds 
and some of the best grass flat fish- 
ing I’ve had was in areas where there 
was no suitable bottom for spawn- 
ing. Nevertheless, I associate the 





Pushbutton spin-cast reels are usually 
the easiest for youngsters to operate. 


good grass flat fishing with the 
spawning process and most of the big 
females are nearing the spawning 
stage. 

We ought to put in a few words 
right now about catching spawners. 

When we were growing up, most 
states had a closed season during 
spawning season and I recall articles 
written about the treacherous vio- 
lators who killed spawning bass. 
Now, fishing for spawning bass is 
quite respectable. Biologists have 
decided it it not harmful to the over- 
all population to catch spawners with 
hook and line. 

The explanation is that a few fe- 
male bass can produce enough eggs 
to populate our bass waters. The rest 
are going to be lost anyway so egg 
numbers are not a problem. Thus we 
are told that a few thousand eggs 
more or less are not important and 
there is no stigma attached to keep- 
ing a big bass prior to spawning. 

At the same time, the fish experts 
tell us that we should not destroy 
good spawning areas. While hook 
and line decimation of bass is con- 
sidered unimportant in waters such 
as we have in Florida, a wholesale 
destruction of spawning bottoms can 
be tragic. 

The fish are going to lay their 
eggs somewhere. If there is no ap- 
propriate bottom available, the eggs 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A young Seminole brave wrestles an alligator 
onto its back. 


These Indians will soon 
take their place in 
the civilized world. It 
is hoped that Florida 
will always preserve some 
of its wildlife 


heritage for everyone. 


By WILFRED T. NEILL 


HUNTERS OF THE GLADES 


NCE IN A WHILE WE ALL have the 
urge to get away from the dis- 
cords of city life. Florida sportsmen 
are fortunate in being able to visit 
remote woodlands, and, if they wish, 
to subsist for a time off Nature’s 
bounty. However, it may be sur- 
prising to learn that within our state, 
and in fact within a few miles of 
thriving metropolitan areas, there 
are people who rely heavily on the 
woods and waters not only for their 
food but also for shelter, household 
utensils, medicines, recreation, trans- 
portation, and a source of marketa- 
ble products. These people are the 
Seminole Indians who dwell in the 
Everglades and other swamplands of 
peninsular Florida. 

The story of the Florida Seminole 
is a dramatic one. When white pio- 
neers reached what is now the 
Southeastern United States, they 
found the country occupied by many 
Indian tribes. A number of these 
tribes, in parts of Alabama, Georgia, 
and South Carolina, were organized 
into a confederacy, dominated by the 
powerful, warlike Creek Indians. 
Some of the tribes, especially the 
Hitchiti of Southwest Georgia, were 
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restless under Creek domination and 
disturbed by the constant en- 
croachment of white settlers; and so, 
toward the early 1700’s, they began 
moving into Florida. The way to the 
south was open, for the original 
Florida tribes had nearly vanished 
in consequence of wars and pestil- 
ences. The Creeks had a term for the 
Indians who left the confederacy to 
live in Florida; it was ‘“Sem-in-o- 
lee,” meaning “wild.” But as time 
went by, great numbers of Creek 
Indians also found it necessary to 
retreat southward, to become ‘‘Sem- 
inole.” Eventually the Hitchiti and 
Creeks were joined by refugees 
from several other tribes. Thus the 
Seminoles were from the start a 
composite people, not a single nation. 

History tells us that in Florida 
these Indians did not find the peace 
they sought. Between 1812 and 1858, 
inspired by such valiant leaders as 
Osceola and Coacooche the Wildcat, 
they fought three bloody wars 
against the white soldiers. Several 
thousand Seminoles were killed, or 
were captured and sent to a reserva- 
tion in what is now Oklahoma. By 
the end of the Third Seminole War, 


less than 300 Indians remained in 
Florida, and these had been pushed 
back into the heart of the Ever- 
glades. In this forbidding wilderness 
they waited, armed and implacable, 
rejecting all peace offers. The pres- 
ent-day Florida Seminoles, about a 
thousand in number, are the de- 
scendants of these people who so 
bravely resisted removal a century 
ago. 

Nearly a third of the Florida Sem- 
inoles speak the Creek language, 
while the remainder speak a variant 
of Hitchiti, called Mikasuki. Most of 
the Creek-speakers and something 
less than half of the Mikasuki now 
live on tracts set aside for them in 
South Florida; but the rest of the 
Mikasuki scorn reservation life and 
dwell in scattered family groups, 
largely in the Everglades. 

Wherever they reside, most of the 
Florida Seminoles prefer to live in an 
open hut, called a “chickee.” The 
hut’s framework is of logs, either 
cabbage-palm or cypress; the floor is 
a platform of boards or of split 
palm logs. To the roof stringers, hun- 
dreds of palm leaves are nailed in 
overlapping layers. These leaves, 
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taken from young cabbage-palms or 
various palmettoes, are fan-shaped, 
tough, and rain-resistant; they last 
for years. There are no walls, and 
thus no doors or windows. Many of 
the Indians declare that they cannot 
stand to be confined by four walls. 


The chickee is ideally adapted to 
the climate of the Everglades. The 
raised floor places the occupants and 
their possessions well above the 
damp ground; and it permits circula- 
tion of air both above and below the 
platform. The wide sheltering roof 
protects from the sun and the 
drenching midsummer rains, while 
the open sides admit all cooling 
breezes. Progressive architects even 
incorporate the principles of Sem- 
inole design into modern Florida 
houses! But of course the Indians, 
by their preference for the chickee, 
are confined to warm, subtropical 
Florida. Silver Springs, near Ocala, 
is the northernmost point at which 
they live. 


The Florida Seminoles do not 
build large villages, but dwell in 
small camps occupied by one or two 
families and perhaps a few friends 
and relatives. A typical camp con- 
sists of three or four chickees of the 
sort described above, and a smaller 
cooking chickee. The latter is floor- 
less, being essentially a shelter for 
the cooking fire. Over the fire is a 
grill or griddle, and from the smoke- 
blackened rafters hang pots and 
pans. At any camp a Seminole ma- 
tron may usually be seen sitting by 
the griddle, roasting big fishes and 
turtles, or stirring a pot of savory 
meat stew. These Indians think it 
foolish to insist upon three meals a 
day; they simply eat when hungry. 
So the cooking fire smoulders all day 
long, and the fragrance of wood 
smoke drifts constantly upon the air. 


Most Seminole families own a 
great wooden spoon, skilfully carved 
from custard-apple wood. This is 
called a “sofkee spoon,” because it 
used to ladle “osofkee,” a corn gruel 
which these Indians eat in quantity. 
But the spoon is more than a utili- 
tarian object; it is a symbol of fam- 
ily solidarity. In the old days the 
spoon was passed from hand to hand 
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around the cook fire, and today it is 
often used by one member of the 
family to ladle a portion of osofkee 
or of stew into each person’s plate. 

Around many Seminole camps 
may be seen wooden mortars and 
pestles, used by the women for 
grinding corn. The mortar is made 
from an up-ended section of tree- 
trunk, and its deep concavity is pro- 
duced by an ancient technique of 
burning and scraping. A Seminole 
girl will start a fire on the end of a 
hickory log, fan the blaze with an 
ibis wing, guide and encourage it 
with a cane blowpipe, and scrape 
the charred wood away with an old 
butcherknife. In less than an hour 
she will have burned a neat hole, 
eight or nine inches across and 
equally deep, in the end of the log. 
Her pestle is four of five feet long, 
carved from a sapling by some man 
of the camp. She places a handful of 
dried corn in the mortar hole, and 
pulverizes it with hard blows of the 
pestle. From time to time she passes 
the grist through a sieve of split cane. 
She may grind coarse to produce 
osofkee, or grind fine to make corn- 
meal. (Both grits and cornbread, so 
popular in the South, are of Indian 
origin.) 

The Seminoles do not carry on 
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Charlie Cypress with a rarity— 
a snow-white opossum. 





much agriculture. This is due in 
part to the difficulty of raising crops 
in the swamp country, and in part to 
the Indians’ preference for hunting, 
fishing, and the gathering of wild 
foods. Nevertheless, at most camps a 
few vegetables and fruits are raised. 
A little garden plot may support 
beans, tomatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
guavas, while a nearby clearing may 
be planted to corn or sugarcane. A 
remarkable crop is the “Seminole 
pumpkin,” really a crookneck 
squash. It does not trail over the 
ground, but instead climbs a tree to 
dangle its yellow fruit high in the 
air. Some of the Indians relate that, 
after the Seminole Wars, hostilities 
almost began again because white 
hunters could not resist using the 
big, dangling pumpkins for targets! 

In many camps there is a thick 
cluster of banana trees, serving a 
curious function. The dead outer 
leaves of the trees pile up among the 
stalks to form a sort of nest, shaded 
by the living leaves and cooled by 
evaporating ground moisture. This 
is the Seminole woman’s “cold stor- 
age” where she keeps perishables— 
cans of lard, jars of seed corn, and 
the like. Needless to say, the banana 
crop is eaten also. 

About many villages stand orange 
trees, their fruit glowing against the 
emerald foliage. But woe to the un- 
suspecting visitor who samples the 
golden globes; for these are “yalah- 
kamuksee,” sour oranges whose acid 
juices make one grimace (much to 
the amusement of the Indians, who 
render the fruit palatable by bak- 
ing in hot ashes). 

Other Seminole crops are sweet 
oranges, lemons, limes, watermelons, 
papayas, mangoes, pineapples, and 
even a little taro and cassava. How- 
ever, these are not very important to 
the Indians. Only about 200 acres 
are farmed among a thousand Sem- 
inoles. But wild fruits and vegetables 
are gathered in quantity. Among 
them are coco-plum, sea grape, blue- 
berries, blackberries, wild plums, 
scuppernong and other grapes, cus- 
tard-apple, gopher-apple, the date- 
like fruit of the cabbage-palm, co- 
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conut, bog potato, and red mulberry. 
A delightful dish is the so-called 
swamp cabbage—the terminal bud of 
the cabbage-palm. Crisp and nutlike 
in flavor, it is prized by Seminole and 
rural white alike, and has been sold 
in restaurants under the name of 
“millionaire’s salad.” 

Perhaps the most interesting plant 
to be gathered by the Seminoles is 
the coontie root. Coontie (pro- 
nounced “coon tee’) is among the 
most primitive of seed-bearing 
plants. Its leaves resemble those of 
a coarse fern, but sprout from a 
fleshy, underground stem. This stem 
is full of starch, but also contains a 
poison; and the Seminoles’ problem 
is to separate the two. First the 
fleshy mass is pared to remove the 
hard rind, then it is washed clean, 
grated, saturated with water, and 
strained through a cloth into a tub. 
The pulp, which contains the poi- 
sonous substance, is thrown away; 
and the starchy solution, which 
passed through the strainer, is al- 
lowed to ferment for several days. 
Eventually it dries, leaving a yellow, 
floury residue. This flour is baked 
into a sort of bread, golden in color 
and rather bland. 

During the Seminole Wars, coon- 
tie flour was a very important item 
in the Indians’ diet, but today it has 
been largely supplanted by ordinary 
flour purchased from stores. How- 
ever, some of the Indians still pre- 
pare coontie; my friends at Silver 
Springs constantly remind me to dig 
them some coontie roots whenever 
I have the chance. 

In the Seminole country there 
grows a strange tree, called “hilok- 
hagah” in the Creek language and 
“strangler-fig” in English. It is re- 
lated to the cultivated fig, the Old 
World banyan, and the India-rubber 
tree; and like these it has a thick 
milky sap. The Seminoles tap this 
latex, draining it into tin cups. They 
heat the fluid, and it hardens; then 
they chew the mass until it becomes 
rubbery. It is, in fact, pure rubber; 
and the Indians use it for chewing- 
gum. It is sweet and smoky in 
flavor (at least to my taste), a little 
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biting when first chewed. I have 
often seen an Indian stick a wad of 
this gum to the rafter of his chickee, 
saving it for a future chew. 

The woods and swamps provide 
the Indians not only with food but 
with medicine. The Seminole med- 
icine men have a vast pharma- 
copoeia. They make an infusion of 
partridge-pea for nausea, of rattle- 
box pods for sore throat, of cone- 
flower for fever and headache, of 
Atamosco lily bulbs for toothache, 
of hoary-pea for nosebleed, of paw- 
paw blossoms for kidney disorders, 
of blackberry leaves for stomach 
troubles. A sunstroke victim is giv- 
en cold leather-flower tea and bathed 
with aster brew. A Sagittaria and 
an Iris are used to treat shock fol- 
lowing alligator bite, and snake bite 
is treated with a hot infusion of the 
yellow milkwort. The mucilaginous 
sap of the dayflower is used as a 
soothing ointment on abrasions and 
irritations. A decoction from the 
leaves of the yellow-eyed grass is 
rubbed on the chest in case of colds 
and lung disorders; while the roots 
of little orchids, called ladies’-tresses, 
yield a tea that is supposed to puri- 
fy the blood. 


The Seminole man is a skilful 
hunter and trapper. When game be- 
comes scarce in one area, he may 
push far out into the trackless Ever- 
glades, on foot or by cypress dug- 
out, taking with him only his rifle 
or shotgun, ammunition, a knife or 
hatchet, and a few other indispensa- 
ble items. 

He makes a long spear to impale 
the aquatic terrapins and soft-shelled 
turtles; its single steel point imbeds 
itself deeply in the hardest turtle 
shell, and the Indian lifts the strug- 
gling creature into the boat. 

Scattered through the Glades are 
small, deep water-holes, excavated 
by alligators. The Seminole knows 
that in the dry season the holes may 
provide the only water for miles 
around; and so he hunts around the 
pools, or fishes from their banks, 
unconcerned about the alligator. In 
past times, before the ’gator received 
protection in Florida, the Indians did 
some hide-hunting. They know how 
to imitate the “distress call” of a 
baby alligator, a curious grunting 
noise made by the little reptile 
whenever it is attacked or hurt. A 
big ’gator, hearing the call, will rush 
to investigate, only to be met with a 


On the way to his hunting camp, a Seminole sleeps in his cypress dugout. 
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The 
Seminole family 
gathers at the 
cooking chickee 
for roast turtle, 
corn gruel and 
coffee. 


Mealtime. 
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rifle bullet or a shotgun blast at close 
range. 

From his dugout the Seminole 
gigs fish, especially the predatory 
garfish which often cruise near the 
surface. He gigs bullfrogs, too, but 
does not eat them; instead, he sells 
them to restaurants along the high- 
ways. 

He will not eat rabbits, either, for 
in his folklore the rabbit plays the 
role of a beloved trinkster, a hero 
who always triumphs over adversity. 
Nor will the Seminole hunter mo- 
lest the totem animal of his clan. A 
man of the Bear Clan, for example, 
believes that he is descended from 
the bear, and so will not raise his rifle 
against Nokosee, the shaggy bruin 
of the Everglades. And in like fash- 
ion Katsa the panther is safe from a 
hunter of the Panther Clan. Thus 
does the Seminole identify himself 
closely with Nature. 

About half of the Florida Semi- 
noles have resisted missionary ac- 
tivity, and still adhere to the old 
tribal beliefs. At their annual Green 
Corn Dance, the Seminoles’ reliance 
upon natural products becomes most 
evident. This important religious 
ceremony is always staged at some 
remote spot. Intruders are not wel- 
come, and only a few white people, 
close friends of the Seminoles, are 
invited to attend. The ritual varies a 
little from year to year and from one 
Seminole group to another, but in 
general it proceeds as follows: 

Days from the ceremony, the In- 
dians begin to gather at the dance 
ground, cleaning it, building clan 
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camps, and hunting game for the 
feast that is to follow. On the first 
day of the dance, the medicine man 
bathes in a stream, facing the east 
and invoking the spirits that pre- 
side over the occasion. Then he sends 
the boys and young men out to gath- 
er wood for the dance fire. In the 
afternoon the girls play a ball game 
against the boys. The fast-moving 
game is much like lacrosse. Each 
player carries two rackets, and with 
these he tries to throw a ball against 
a goal post. The rackets are of bay 
wood with rawhide lacing; the ball 
is buckskin stuffed with deer hair; 
the goal post is a living pine sapling 
stripped of branches except for a 
plume on top. 

In the evening the fire is lit, and 
several dances are staged. Often 
these are nature dances, based on 
animals with which the Indians are 
familiar. In the Catfish Dance, the 
arms make circles from the elbow, 
in imitation of a catfish’s fins; in the 
Alligator Dance, a line of Indians 
weave about like a crawling alliga- 
tor. For many of the.dances the 
woman stamp out a rhythmic beat 
by means of rattles lashed to their 
legs. These rattles are often made 
from the shells of box turtles, bound 
to a buckskin square in groups of 
five to twelve. Each turtle shell con- 
tains “Indian buckshot’—the hard, 
round seeds of the wild canna. The 
dance leader carries a special rattle, 
either a turtle shell or a hollow coco- 
nut, mounted on a handle; and the 
dancing men carry fans made of 
palmetto leaf. 


The second day is a feast day; 
much wild game is barbecued along 
with domestic hogs and cattle from 
the tribally-owned herds. The men 
eat alone in the “big house,” a 
chickee decorated at each corner 
with plumes of pine. On this day 
a man goes out to kill an egret, 
whose white feathers will be used 
later. In the afternoon there is an- 
other ball game. Then come more 
dances—perhaps the Woodpecker 
Dance, the Quail Dance, the Screech 
Owl Dance, or the Buffalo Dance. In 
this last, the medicine man pounds a 
small drum, paws the ground, snorts, 
and tosses his head like an angry 
buffalo bull. (Centuries before, the 
ancestors of the Seminole knew the 
buffalo in Alabama and Georgia, and 
the great beast has never been for- 
gotten.) 


At midnight the men begin to fast. 
Early on the morning of the third 
day, the medicine man and his as- 
sistants take ritual baths, purifying 
themselves so that they may bring 
out the sacred medicine bundle. This 
contains items of vast religious and 
historic significance to the Indians: 
minerals, powders, bones, rattle- 
snake fangs and dried herbs; hunt- 
ing charms and war medicines; some 
of the old red war-paint; a cane 
whistle blown on the last morning 
of the Corn Dance; a coconut shell 
rattle; a piece of flint, used with steel 
to kindle the medicine men’s fire; 
and a pair of tongs, made of buzzard 
wing bones, for handling some of the 
objects which are too “powerful” to 
be touched by hand. The whole col- 
lection is wrapped in a deer skin. 


On this the third day, two “black 
drinks” are prepared, and the men 
partake of them. These are purgative 
and emetic brews, one made from 
the button snake-root and the other 
from the inner bark of the southern 
red willow. Egret feathers, hung 
from poles, are carried in the Feath- 
er Dance, which is staged twice in the 
morning and twice in the afternoon. 
Around noon, court is held; the 
elders sit in judgment on those who 
have broken tribal laws. Then there 
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AMERICAN BALD 


—A Last Stand in Florida? 


The help of all outdoorsmen 


S WE LEFT THE SCRUB palmettos 
A and entered the stand of scat- 
tered pines, an American Bald Eagle 
came sweeping in to meet us on 
broad wings, voicing her cry of 
alarm in resentment at our intru- 
sion. Her white head and tail 
gleamed brightly against her dark 
coat and the blue sky as she circled 
overhead and turned back into the 
woods. We followed along the edge 
of the bay-head through scattered 
pines left standing when the land 
was logged off several years ago. 

Four more times she appeared and 
flew over us, each time pointing the 
way to her eyrie by returning to it 
in direct flight. In this way, the eagle 
will often unwittingly lead you to 
her nest. She makes these flights of 
reconnaissance to check upon your 





is urgently needed. 


actions, invariably turning back to 
her nest. 

This particular nest was well con- 
cealed, and we were unable to locate 
it until the worried mother had led 
us more than a quarter-mile, then 
alighted in the nest tree. It was the 
best concealed nest we have found 
in the current Audubon Society cen- 
sus of Bald Eagles. Some nests can 
be spotted from as far as a mile 
away. 

Florida has been blessed with an 
abundance of wildlife, including our 
National Emblem, The American 
Bald Eagle, our symbol of freedom 
for about 180 years, is now threat- 
ened with extinction, and its only 
known remaining breeding concen- 
trations of any size are found in 
Alaska, far to the north, and here in 


A young eagle up to four years of age lacks the distinctive white head and tail 


of the adult. 


A safe rule for the hunters to follow is do not shoot any large 


dark bird. 
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Florida. Even here, the Bald Eagle 
has diminished to a dangerous point, 
due largely to the tremendous influx 
of human population into Florida in 
the last few years. 

This has transpired during a pe- 
riod of complete protection under 
law. In 1940 the federal government 
finally imposed a fine of five hun- 
dred dollars and six months impris- 
onment on any person harming the 
American Eagle. Yet today eagles 
are still being killed—sometimes de- 
liberately, sometimes through ignor- 
ance. Last year a wildlife officer was 
called to a farm in Pinellas County 
in an attempt to save an eagle 
wounded by a .22-caliber rifle bullet. 
All efforts failed. Wildlife Officer 
Rudolph Dunn found an eagle on a 
Polk County ranch, one wing bro- 
ken. The life of this bird was saved. 

Many have been mistaken for 
large hawks and buzzards. The Flor- 
ida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission has issued “identifica- 
tion” posters in co-operation with 
the Florida Audubon Society. These 
illustrations appeared in FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE, and show how the imma- 
ture eagle can easily be mistaken 
for these other large birds. The im- 
mature eagle is dark all over, with 
some mottling of lighter shading, 
and does not attain the distinctive 
white head and tail until he reaches 
maturity at around four years of age. 

Periodically, someone, usually a 
person with an ax to grind, or an 
author using lurid writing to sell his 
story, will attack the Bald Eagle vi- 
ciously with twisted half-truths and 
sometimes outright lies. A recent 
such article, perhaps through igno- 
rance, made no distinction between 
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EAGLE 


By GEORGE HEINZMANN 


the Bald Eagle and his western 
cousin, the Golden Eagle, attacking 
both with the same _ accusations. 
Most Florida farmers and ranchers, 
living in Bald Eagle country, laugh 
outright at tall tales of Bald Eagles 
killing calves or other young of do- 
mesticated animals. 

Actually, the Golden is far more 
rapacious. The Bald Eagle has been 
proven not harmful to man, if not 
actually beneficial in an economic 
sense. They are members of the sea 
eagle group, and prey primarily on 
fish, which compose from 60% to 
90% of their diet. Many of these are 
rough fish, of the type considered 
useless by humans. The balance of 
their diet is derived from snakes, 
turtles, birds, small mammals, and 
carrion. 

Charles Broley, the famous eagle 
man who banded young eagles in 
more than 1200 Florida nests, found 
remains of poultry only three times. 
In three seasons of intensive field 
studies and interviews with farmers 
and ranchers in eagle country, I have 
never observed an eagle with do- 
mestic prey. I’ve heard of one case 
only, where a farmer reported that 
an eagle had once picked up a half- 
dead newborn pig. 

Wild birds that are taken as prey 
are usually the weak or injured. This 
predation is nature’s way of improv- 
ing the species; the weak are killed, 
and the strong survive to strengthen 
the race. 

Against these rare depredations, 
which in themselves do as much 
good as harm, eagles eliminate for 
us many unwanted rough fish, 
snakes, and some small mammals 
considered pests. In this way they 
help maintain nature’s balance and 
keep certain species from getting out 
of control. 

Even more important than shoot- 
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Will generations to come see their National Emblem perched 
majestically on the limb of a tall pine tree, or wheeling high and 
free overhead in Florida? The fate of the Bald Eagle is in our hands! 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
ing and vicious stories, as a factor in 
the eagle’s decline, is the fate of its 
nests. Bald Eagles mate for life, and 
use the same eyrie year after year. 
These nests are usually four to eight 
feet across by the same in depth. 
Over the seasons, they may grow to 
tremendous size. The largest on rec- 
ord, which stood for years near St. 
Petersburg, measured some ten feet 
across and twenty feet in depth. 

The eyrie is large by necessity. 
Eagles weigh ten to thirteen pounds. 
When two adults and two nearly- 
fledged young are on a nest, a solid 
platform is required to hold the fifty- 
odd pounds of birds. Also, the nest 
must be large to afford the young a 
practice flight field, because the 
young, being large heavy birds, must 
become fully adept on their wings 
before leaving the nest. So the nest 
may weigh several hundred pounds, 
and double that when soaking wet 
by heavy rains. 

Such a large eyrie, then, requires 

a particularly tall sturdy tree with 
a good crotch. This necessity limits 


This nest has a _ his- 
tory of 49 consecutive 
years. Estimated depth, 


12-feet — added to, 
layer upon layer, over 
the years. Last year 


the eagles deserted 

when a subdivision was 

built right up to the 

tree. This is typical, 

in that respect, of 

many such Florida 
nests. 


desirable locations because a vast 
majority of such trees have been 
cut in lumbering operations and in 
clearing land. Suitable locations are 
further limited by the fact that fish 
compose such a high percentage of 
the eagle’s diet, so he must find an 
acceptable tree near good fishing 
water. These same locations—with 
trees and water—are preferred by 
man, so that in many cases we have 
literally pre-empted the Bald Eagle 
from his chosen grounds; the bays 
and inlets along the coasts, and bor- 
dering our inland lakes. 

This alteration of environment has 
perhaps been a more important fac- 
tor in the eagle’s decline than any- 
thing else. Long years of persecution 
have taught eagles that they cannot 
co-exist with us, so our activities 
near their nests either drive them 
out of the region, or prevent them 
from successfully raising young in 
cases where they are doggedly de- 
termined to retain their old home. 

What then can be done to salvage 
the remnant of our grand National 
Emblem, in the face of inexorable 





civilization? Will the pattern in Flor- 
ida follow that of the rest of the 
nation? Is the eagle doomed to an 
early last stand in Florida? 

The National Audubon Society 
and the Florida Audubon Society 
are conducting a Field Survey to 
gain accurate figures on remaining 
numbers, and determine conserva- 
tion measures to save the King of 
Birds. Dr. William Robertson, field 
biologist at Everglades National Park 
is conducting an intensive long term 
study for the National Park Service 
in one of the eagle’s last remaining 
bastions. 

Three years of intensive search 
have uncovered around two hundred 
active nests in Florida. Add to this 
low figure the fact that not all “ac- 
tive’ nests successfully raise young, 
and that even among the successful 
pairs, the reproduction rate is a low 
1.5 young fledged per nest, and we 
can readily see that protection of 
every nest is vital to survival of the 
species. 

The nesting season in Florida be- 
gins in the fall and requires about 
six months. The first month after 
the adults return from their summer 
wanderings is spent in refurbishing 
the old eyrie. The eggs then require 
another month to hatch. Twelve 
more weeks must pass before the 
young are capable of flight. After 
this, they continue to use the nest 
for perhaps another month, the par- 
ent birds bringing food to them 
during this period. 

After he leaves the nest, the im- 
mature eagle is, perhaps, in still 
ereater danger. Although instinct 
and parental training may warn 
him of the dangers of man, most cau- 
tion is gained through sad experi- 
ence. For about four years, he will 
commonly be mistaken for a “big 
chicken hawk” or a “buzzard,” birds 
which do not receive nationwide 
protection. If he lives through this, 
he is ready to take a mate. His new 
white head-dress and the caution he 
has acquired may serve to keep him 
alive for several years. His slow re- 
production rate has not been high 
enough in recent seasons, however, 
to permit him to make up for the 
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brothers that fell before the attrition 
of man. Thus, his numbers have 
declined to an extremely dangerous 
ebb. 

The Audubon Societies hope to 
accurately complete the Eagle Cen- 
sus this year. A number of un- 
recorded nests are believed to exist 
—and the help of all outdoorsmen 
in reporting these nests is urgently 
needed. 

There are several ways that you 
as an individual can help preserve 
our National Emblem. 


First, by reporting any known or 
suspected eagle nest location. A form 
is printed with this article for that 
purpose. In addition to the Florida 
Audubon Society at Maitland, nests 
could be reported to the Florida 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, Tallahassee, which is co- 
operating in conserving the Bald 
Eagle. 


Second, we know that some indi- 
vidual eagles, where given absolute 
protection, have learned to co-exist 
with man—cases such as nests inside 
city limits, on golf courses, or on the 
grounds of hospitals and other insti- 
tutions. By affording this protection 
zealously to individual nests near 
our activities, we can assist in allow- 
ing these pairs to successfully raise 
young. 

Third, we can avoid, at all times, 
interfering with nesting activities. 
At certain stages of development, 
the young are highly susceptible to 
exposure. Approaching a nest tree at 
these times, driving the adults away 
for a few minutes, can be fatal to the 
young. 

Fourth, and particularly important 
to hunters, we can avoid killing our 
National Emblem unwittingly. A 
safe rule to follow is do not shoot 
any large dark bird. 


Fifth, any landowner fortunate 
enough to have eagles on his prop- 
erty should give them and their 
chosen home complete protection. 
We are finding a true spirit of con- 
servation among ranchers and other 
large land-owners on this point. Sev- 
eral ranchers have purposely left 
one tree standing when clearing 
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land for pasture, simply because it 
held an eagle’s nest. Some have left 
a bay-head or other stand of timber, 
of several acres extent, to afford ex- 
tra protection around the nest! 
Where possible, land owners should 
leave a few tall strong trees, prefer- 
ably pine or cypress, scattered 
around to serve as potential future 
homes for eagles. 

Lastly, but not last in importance, 
we should instruct our children in 
conservation of the eagle, just as we 
teach them other points of good 
sportsmanship in the field. 

The combined conservation forces 
of Florida and National Audubon 


What can we do to 
help save the Bald 
Eagle? If you know 
the whereabouts of a 
Bald Eagle nest, notify 
the Florida Audubon 
Society of its location. 
They will take neces- 
sary steps to secure 
needed protection. 


Photos By 
George Heinzmann 


Societies, Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, and the Na- 
tional Park Service, cannot alone 
save the eagle from extinction. Only 
an aroused and enlightened public 
can be successful; a public willing to 
halt misguided killing of our Na- 
tional Emblem, and willing to co- 
operate by reporting and protecting 
nest sites. 

Will our children, and other gen- 
erations to come, see their grand 
National Emblem wheeling high and 
free overhead? Or will the Ameri- 
can Bald Eagle make a futile last 
stand in Florida? 

His fate is in our hands. @ 


If you know the location of a Bald Eagle nest, please clip the coupon below, and mail 

to the Florida Audubon Society. If you wish to participate in the Continental Bald Eagle 

Research Program, special Nesting Survey forms can be obtained at the address below, 
or by writing to National Audubon Society, Box 231, Tavernier, Fla. 


To: Bald Eagle Survey 
Florida Audubon Society 
Maitland, Florida 


I know of a bald eagle nest located 





Add ress 


ly 






Prone position is steady and deadly, but there's 
generally something between your muzzle and the 
target. 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Sitting is just about the best of 

all, and if you use a sling like 

this, you can shoot almost as 
well as prone. 


SHARPSHOOTING For BUM Shots 


A tirade about position, careful one-shot kills and rifle 


slings will not change the world, but it 


might remind some shooters they are missing good bets. 


Y AND LARGE THE GROWING army of Florida riflemen 

are among the lousiest shots in the country. 

They came by this distinction honestly as they live 
in shotgun country, brush country and deer dog coun- 
try. Most of those who have forsaken the scattergun 
for the rifle in Florida deer hunting have done so 
because of the frequent long shots they had to pass 
up when armed with shotguns. Nevertheless, they car- 
ried over their shotgun methods when they picked up 
the rifles. 
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As a consequence, some careful observations have 
revealed to me that most of these hunters cannot be 
sure of a killing shot on a standing, medium-sized deer 
at 100 yards in an open field—providing the deer 
stays put for no more than ten seconds or so—the 
time required for a fast sprinter to cover the distance 
between gun and game. 

A lot of this rifle incompetence comes from the fact 
that brush hunters are so used to hunting on their hind 
legs they have never even considered the advantages 
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of leaning, kneeling, sitting, squatting or lying down. 
So, even when there is an opportunity for such opera- 
tions, they tend to adopt the spray and pray method, 
leading to a lot of empty shells, crippled deer and in- 
numerable alibis back at camp—unless the day is saved 
by a faithful hound who relocates the object of all 
this bad shooting. 


A lot of deer stands are chosen for open ground and 
visibility so don’t hand me that bit about squatting 
down on a diamondback, cottonmouth, poison ivy or 
puddle of water. I never said you could always take 
your time and squeeze off a good shot. I do say that 
a lot of hunters simply don’t take advantage of their 
own ability, the accuracy of their rifles and the amount 
of time they have for deadly shooting. 


Of course there is the attitude of the friend of mine 
who missed 29 shots before he hit a deer. 


“What difference does it make if you finally get 
one?” he asked, and if that was the way he felt, there 


was no use in my going into it any further. 


In Florida, a land of skilled hunters, you hear a lot 





This high kneeling pose gets you above 
some of the underbrush, and is used 
by lots of shooters. 


The squatting position is steadier than stand- 
ing, keeps the seat of your pants out of the 
mud and doesn’t take much time. 
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more talk of hunting than you do of shooting. The Flor- 
ida terrain makes hunting skill and area knowledge 
mandatory for successful deer trips and it is natural, I 
suppose, to make the actual shooting an afterthought. 


A good rifleman pay a lot of heed to positions. Like 
the bush pilot who is always looking for an emergency 
landing spot, an expert rifleman is constantly figuring 
just where he would shoot from and what position he 
would use. 


So the guy balanced precariously on a high stump 
with his feet tightly together may be able to get a good 
view of a deer busting across that open place but his 
chances of a killing shot are not worth making book 
on. Like you, I’ve seen guys climb into the wobbling 
branches of a tree, hang on with one hand and peer 
hopefully toward where a pack of deer hounds is dis- 
cussing venison on the hoof. If the deer does show, 
the human fly type of gunner might get one hastily 
pointed shot before landing on the ground below. 


Even carefully built tree stands are often arranged 
so it would take a vaudeville trick shot to hit anything 
in any logical direction. 


As you install the refinements in your favorite 
stands, it might be wise to arrange a place to shoot 
through and, yes, even a nice, logical rest for your rifle. 
Being a terrible rifle shot myself, I’m not above taking 
advantage of anything that can calm that waltzing 


muzzle. 


Telling the average hunter to practice seriously is a 
waste of time. If he is willing to practice, he’ll know 
enough that none of my advice will help much anyway. 


(Continued on next page) 
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But if he fires only a dozen shots to get sighted in 
and then fares forth an opening day he, like me, will 
need some help with his shooting and that’s what he’s 
going to get right here. 


Generally speaking, if there’s nothing handy to rest 
your rifle on, the closer you get to the ground the stead- 
ier you can hold. Prone is best but most of the time it 
simply won’t work in Florida hunting areas. The 
hunter’s prone position is just like that of the target 
marksman—but most of the time all he’ll be able to 
see over his sights will be a few stalks of grass or 
maybe a worm’s eye view of a palmetto. 


When he DOES have a chance to take it, however, 
he should remember one thing: Get the left elbow 
(we’re talking about right-handed shooters in our 
position descriptions) under the rifle. He can make all 
sorts of errors with the rest of his physique and still get 
off a pretty good shot if he rests his rifle on the bones 
of his arm instead of holding it with his quivering 
muscles. 


From prone, you can’t follow a moving target worth 
a cent. 


Nearest to the perfect position is sitting, which puts 
you up out of low cover and puts three solid parts of 
your anatomy on the ground. This one has to be prac- 
ticed if you’re going to do it well. The left upper arm 
contacts the left shin below the knee; the right elbow 
should contact the right leg somewhere but the lo- 
cation isn’t so important. 


Being a bit on the squatty side and not as svelte 
around the belt as I used to be, I do better with my 
waistband lossened so my—er—waistline can relax. 
After years of campaigning with pistols, I took up high- 
powered rifles late in life and it took me a long time 
to figure a satisfactory sitting position for myself. No 
two people take it exactly alike and it takes practice— 
even if you simply aim your gun and never shoot until 
hunting season opens. By a bit of squirming and grunt- 
ing (if you’re in my age bracket) you'll eventually 
find an amazingly steady position. Best of all, you 
can follow running game from a sitting position and it 
can be taken in a hurry. Actually, one shot from a good 
sit is better than a barrage from standing—providing 
there’s no high vegetation between you and your tar- 
get. 


If you will only use it, a sling (aptly called a 
“strap” by those who employ it only for rifle transpor- 
tation) will tighten your groups by as much as 50%. 
True, it takes some several seconds to get into a sling 
but I’ve slipped my arm through the danged thing and 
walked that way when I was sure game was near. 
Used it too. 
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Don’t rest the rifle, itself, on a hard object. It’s better 
to rest your arm or hand so the rifle won't recoil away 
from the hard object. 


The guy who scoffs at a sling would change his mind 
quickly if his target were a long way off and started 
shooting back. I know some ex-G.I.’s who are still 
with us by virtue of slings that helped them do some 
long-range sharpshooting some 17 years back. 


Not as steady as the sit but somewhat higher is 
the high kneeling position, probably used by more Flor- 
ida shooters than use the sit. It can be taken quickly 
but isn’t a popular target pose. The target shooters use 
a low kneeling position, that as far as I can see is infer- 
ior to sitting for game shooting. 


There are really two positions for the best of offhand 
shooting. One, with the left elbow directly beneath 
the forearm and the left hand just ahead of the trigger 
guard, is best for shooting at stationary game. How- 
ever, if you have to stand and the game is moving fast, 
it’s best to extend the left hand out along the forearm 
and use your version of a shotgun position. 


In the squat, you can keep your pants dry if it’s 
muddy and still get much better results than by 
shooting offhand. It’s not as steady as sitting or kneel- 
ing for most people. It doesn’t look very dignified 
either. 


Using a tree as a rest is fine as long as you don’t 
push your gun against the tree itself but, if you do, the 
gun will recoil from the hard object and you’re apt to 
miss. Always put something between your rifle and any 
hard object you use as a rest in any way. 


Picking a shooting position at the right time is 
largely a matter of your frame of mind. If you’re con- 
stantly keyed to instantaneous action, you'll often miss 
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a hurried offhand shot when there is time for a more 
deliberate, more effective shot. 


An extreme case (seldom encountered in Florida) 
would involve a deer first sighted by the hunter when 
100 yards away in open country. The deer would be 
running straight away as fast as he could go. It has 
been proven many times that the hunter will have a 
much better chance of putting that one in the freezer 
if he sits down, takes a good position and fires one 
carefully aimed shot. All the time he is doing this, the 
deer is enthusiastically picking them up and putting 
them down but the distance he’ll travel won’t offset 
the shooter’s advantage of good position. Then, 
there’s always the possibility the buck might stop 
for a last look. 


A first look at Florida’s dense cover makes it seem 
unlikely that anyone would ever get such a chance 
but I’ve found there are many deer stands with op- 
portunities for long shots that could easily be taken 
from careful positions. The guy who bangs away 
without a rest when he’s been leaning against a pick- 
up truck or jeep either has extra confidence in his 
marksmanship or isn’t using his head. 


The school of barrage shooters is still with us. A 
popular weapon for such saturation fire is the U.S. .30- 
caliber carbine, scorned as a wanton crippler in areas 
where dogs are not used. This cartridge, even when 
handloaded with expanding bullets, is something be- 
low the minimum of a good deer riflé but it has some 
merits that appeal to the fast shooters. It shoots fast and 





Most accurate offhand position is like this, with 
the forearm nearly straight up and down under 
the rifle. 
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it recoils so little that it’s possible to fire shot after shot 
at high speed in the general direction of a fleeing 
whitetail. 


This can be described as a “Whittle em down” meth- 
od because the deer that finally folds generally has 
from four to twenty holes in him somewhere and if it 
were not for the dogs he’d probably be buzzard bait. 
I have seen and heard these skirmishes—a new 
fusillade breaking out as the game passes each 
stand. I must wrily confess that it is one way of getting 
a deer and the guy who connects with three or four 
shots out of one of those long magazines probably fig- 
ures he is quite a rifleman so who am I to judge? I 
guess the deer is just as dead—finally—as if he were 
smacked with a well-placed .30-.06. 


Don’t sing to me about how deadly those little cart- 
ridges are. I too, have seen little plinkers do big dam- 
age. I am fully prepared to match anyone’s stories 
about big stuff and little cartridges. I have seen many 
a Hereford steer stiffened by a single .22 short carefully 
placed and I have seen a 300-pound black bear done 
in by .22 long rifles not so carefully placed (16 of 
them). However, if I am ever charged with collecting 
a truckload of dead black bears I shall not rely on my 
trusty twenty-two. 


My tirade about position, careful one-shot kills and 
rifle slings will not change the world but it might re- 
mind some of the wilder shooters that they are missing 
some good bets. 


Like a halfback with a good change of pace, the 
rifleman who recognizes the opportunity to take a little 
more time and do a lot more hitting is one to be reck- 
oned with. A mild attack of buck fever will urge him to 
start burning powder when the game is first sighted 
but most game is in sight for a lot longer time than 
usually believed. 


In my own elementary version of a scientific exper- 
iment, I found that a rifleman can turn to face a new 
direction, sit down in a solid position, snap off the safety 
and get off an aimed shot in around four seconds. With 
a little more practice he can do it in less than three 
but you can count on four. 


In four seconds, a deer running 20 miles an hour 
can cover a little more than 100 feet. That isn’t far 
but the real joker is that the same marksman took 
almost three seconds to get off an aimed, offhand shot. 
So the difference between the snap shot and the sitting 
shot was less than 50 feet of deer travel. 


I know these things look different on paper from 
the way they look in a cypress swamp but the fact is 
that few deer are doing 20 miles an hour when 


they appear. @ 


zt 








Photo By Wallace Hughes 


These are ring-necked ducks — three hens 

and a drake. For conservation of ducks, 

let ‘em come in close, shoot only for the 
drakes. 


It has been said that 
anyone can enjoy 
duck hunting — after 
making a pile of 
money and buying a big 
place on the coast 





DAFFY DUCK HUNTERS 


S ARDENT HUNTERS and as indi- 
A viduals, my friend Lou and I 
are altogether different—in temper- 
ament, certain theories, hunting 
techniques and common, everyday 
actions. This, in itself, is good; it is 
doubtful that an already troubled 
world could long endure two such 
identical personalities. 

A major difference is out consan- 
guinity. Lou is what is characteris- 
tically known as a “damnyankee,” 
while I am a true son of the South. 
However, he is only a Maine-type 
Yankee, which makes things a little 
better than they might be. Consider 
that on one hunting trip we only 
yelled insults and comparisons of 
Northern and Southern traits in 
each other’s faces for a week, and 
still ended up good friends. Our com- 
panions later confessed they feared 
the hunt would wind up as a homi- 
cide case. 

Sub-surfacewise, we are both rec- 
onciled to each other’s personalities. 
I acknowledge and admire Lou’s 
ability to think and act fast and 
overlook his ancestral imperfections 
on the grounds that we all cannot 
be directly descended from Jefferson 
Davis. Lou, I believe, secretly sa- 
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lutes my logical, firm analysis of 
problems and the fact that I am 
obviously among that unique group 
of stubborn Southerners who have 
never “surrendered,” though the 
War Between the States be a hun- 
dred years in history. 

Lou has a brother John, greatly 
admired by both of us. To our regret, 
John is continually tied up in civic 
work, for which he is seemingly 
ideally suited, and cannot often pal 
with brother and friend. This is es- 
pecially grievous to me, because I 
find I can profitably argue with John 
without having to first take an axe 
away from him, or sit on his chest 
and pound his head with a rock to 
emphasize a point of my own, as is 
sometimes necessary with Lou! 

As brothers, Lou and John are dif- 
ferent in many other ways. Likewise, 
they are not immune to family argu- 
ment. When I chance to overhear oc- 
casional, impromptu expressions of 
brotherly differences of opinion, I 
am moved to regard them as person- 
ified, real-life Heckle and Jeckle, 
with perhaps abject apologies to the 
more reserved movie screen charac- 
ters. 

But on hunting—especially duck 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


and deer—we three have common 
agreement. We don’t seem to be able 
to get enough to satisfy our inner 
hunger—in conversation and, on far 
too many luckless trips, actually. 

There have been some memorable 
hunting experiences. Lou, especially, 
seems to have a pronounced ability 
to get in unusual—sometimes amus- 
ing—situations. 

There was the day I couldn’t go 
along when Lou and John hurried 
off to an unnamed spot someone had 
told Lou offered unusually good 
duck hunting. It did, at that! 

Newcomers to Florida at the time, 
they had been mistakenly directed to 
a duck breeding preserve without 
knowing the true situation. At des- 
tination, they launched their trailed 
boat and were soon in duck shooting 
waters, waiting with ready guns, 
overlooking their decoy sets. Not 
until the occupants of passing sight- 
seeing craft grinned and shook fin- 
gers admonishingly did it dawn on 
my friends that something was 
wrong. Fortunately, they were res- 
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cued from their predicament by an 
understanding Wildlife Officer before 
any shooting was done. 

Soon after Lou and John came to 
Florida, I introduced them to the 
science of jump-shooting ducks from 
the fringes of some of the countless 
small lakes and ponds that dot the 
Florida terrain. This is considered 
the hardest form of duck hunting as 
you have to sneak your way through 
brush and mud—often in snake- 
infested country—until you can see 
whether or not there are any ducks 
on the water. Then you have to 
quietly get within killing range and 
make quick shots as you suddenly 
jump out of hiding and send the birds 
into startled, get-away flight. 

Lou promptly fell into a gopher 
hole on our first attempted approach. 
When I told him he had fallen into 
a gopher hole, he just stood in the 
hole and said he didn’t know we had 
‘chucks in Florida. I explained that 
our gopher is not a woodchuck but 
a burrowing land tortoise, adding 
the information that rattlesnakes 
share many such holes. He came out 
of the hole as if he’d been a cannon- 
fired Zachinni! 

Then there was the day when Lou 
bagged a fat black duck with one of 
those unexplainable long shots, and 
retrieved it. Unknowingly, the duck 
wasn’t dead, but merely stunned or 
in a cataleptic state. While he was 
holding it up for us to admire, it 
came to life, jerked free of his 
grasp, and flew away! He’s still being 
kidded about that one! 

How many shot does it take to 
kill an average duck? You can figure 
on about five No. 4 size shot pellets 
being needed for clean-kill body 
shots. A mallard, for example, pass- 
ing broadside to the gun looks pretty 
big. Actually, because of thick body 
feathers and long wing pinions, the 
bird is much smaller and vital, kill- 
ing areas even smaller. The shot pat- 
tern has to be well centered to kill 
cleanly, unless, of course, one or 
more pellets score lucky head hits. 

Prior to the advent of the truly 
waterproof plastic shotgun shell, as 
developed and marketed by Reming- 
ton, expert current generation wa- 
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terfowlers used to divide cartons of 
shells into little piles of unfired 
loads, then repackage the small lots 
in individual plastic bags, to keep 
unused shells from getting wet and 
swelling. With the new shells, no 
maintenance care is required. 

The related instance of a_ sup- 
posedly dead duck that came to life 
brings to mind a humane way to 
finish off cripples and make sure 
all retrieved ducks are definitely 
dead. Hold the retrieved duck firmly 
by the shoulders with both hands, 
its belly up and pointing away from 
you, then bring the bird’s head 
down smartly against some hard ob- 
ject. The method doesn’t require 
much force, nor seldom more than a 
couple of head-raps. 

Later de-feathering of bagged 
ducks or geese is made easier if you 
first dip each bird in hot water to 
which a grease-cutting detergent has 
been added. The detergent serves 
the purpose of breaking the surface 
tension of the water and penetrates 


“Here they come!” — It is a 
magic moment when a distant 
flock responds to skillful calling 
and an arranged decoy set. 


the natural oils on the feathers so 
the dipped birds can be plucked as 
easily as scalded chickens. 


Picking shot out of the flesh of 
dressed birds prior to cooking is 
made an easier, faster job if you use 
the point of a small nail hammered 
flat to form a tiny spade with rough 
edges. Insert the formed spade-point 
in each shot hole, twist and with- 
draw both shot and embedded feath- 
ers. Beats digging shot and feathers 
out with a knife point. The idea 
works equally well on quail and 
dove, too.... 


One season, the three of us were 
in a Florida sporting goods store 
buying shells for a duck hunt 
planned for the following morning. 
While there, we ran into another 
hunter who advanced the informa- 
tion that he planned to hunt the 
same area and that it was his first 
duck hunt. “I expect Ill be seeing 
you fellows!” he said as he left the 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
store with a big box of decoys in 
each hand. 

We forgot all about him until 
about 8:00 o’clock the next morning, 
when he dramatically re-introduced 
himself into our lives. 

We suddenly heard a bedlam of 
boat-oar splashing and very ama- 
teurish duck calling. We looked out 
from our individual blinds to see a 
lone hunter slowly rowing an un- 
camouflaged boat in open water. 
Trailing behind the boat were sev- 
eral dozen decoys, rigged on a long 
cord like hooks on a trot line. As 
he rowed along and the decoys 
bobbed behind him, he frequently 
paused to blow his duck call and 
then scan the sky. “I couldn’t get 
any birds to come into my decoy 
set-up,” he later explained, “‘so I de- 
cided I’d try trolling.” 

Such naive decoying is definitely 
taboo if one wishes to bag ducks! 

But as outdoor writer Dan Klepper 


told a group of contemporaries 
chewing the fat at one of the nation- 
al outdoor writer conventions, too 
many duck hunters evidently worry 
needlessly about whether or not 
really lifelike homemade decoys are 
as effective as commercial creations. 
He cited an instance where a hunt- 
er carved and painted a set of mal- 
lard decoys using natural color book 
illustrations as guides, and had a 
hawk swoop down and carry off a 
decoy—cord, anchor and all—the 
first time out. If properly made, 
color-toned and used, homemade de- 
coys are very deadly, Klepper is 
convinced. 

Around the turn of the last cen- 
tury, most decoys used by both 
market hunters and sportsmen were 
homemade. Some were works of art; 
others quite crude. The important 
thing is that they worked. 

Because generally most duck spe- 
cies are not anti-social to other spe- 
cies, a duck hunter need not have 
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decoys for each. It has been proven 
that mallard decoys will attract the 
surface-feeding dippers and canvas- 
back decoys will bring in the divers. 

Even though you cannot kill can- 
vasbacks this season, still, decoys of 
this species can be used for attract- 
ing legal species among the divers. 
Six to a dozen decoys are enough 
for small and large ponds, but on 
big, open waters you can’t have too 
many. 

One of the most important requi- 
sites of a good decoy, besides natural 
non-glare coloration, is the posture. 
A sleeping or semi-sleeping posi- 
tion of the head and a normally re- 
laxed pose are best. An upright neck 
means alertness and will usually 
frighten away any suspicious birds. 

Searing birds before they are in 
range reminds me of the time Lou, 
John and I hunted an area heavily 
populated with migrating ducks on 
southward flight, but didn’t get a 
shot because an impatient, inexperi- 
enced hunter in a neighboring blind 
persisted in attempting shots while 
approaching birds were at least 200 
yards from his gun. “Great shoot- 
ing!” he told us when we converged 
on him, although he had not downed 
a single duck. 

“VY eah—it makes the shotgun shell 
manufacturers and the ducks very 
happy,” Lou commented. The in- 
sult was lost on the happy hunter; he 
was too excited about all the shots 
he’d fired. 

Few waterfowl hunters realize 
Florida is on the main artery of the 
north-south Atlantic flyway and also 
receives fringe benefits from the 
Mississippi flyway. Greatest concen- 
trations entering Florida tend to fol- 
low coast lines as a general rule, but 
many flocks elect to swerve inland 
to find food and haven among thou- 
sands of landlocked lakes and ponds. 
Two species, the Wood Duck and 
Florida Duck, are native to the 
state; other species are primarily 
winter visitors. 


Pass-shooting calls for quick, accurate 

estimation of required lead. Some hunt- 

ers let first ducks go by, to better judge 
speed of followers. 
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duck species are 
not generally anti-social. Decoys of 
one species may attract others. 


In Florida waters, 


Hot spots are to be found in the 
lower Apalachicola; the waters of 
the St. Johns, Homosassa and Chass- 
ahowitzka rivers; in the Caloosa- 
hatchee river area below Fort 
Myers; lakes Okeechobee, Apopka 
and Trafford—and the Indian River 
district south of New Smyrna and 
north of Melbourne, especially 
around Titusville. 

Conditions change from season to 
season. In some areas, ducks will be 
plentiful one season and noticeably 
scarce the next. However, there are 
always ducks to be had; determined 
waterfowlers who seek their game 
in wilderness areas accessible only 
by water or four-wheel drive ve- 
hicles can count on finding birds in 
“off” years. It may take time and 
perseverance, but birds are to be 
found. Plenty of scouting around in 
the weeks just prior to Opening Day 
is advisable. 

Sometimes the best planning ends 
in failure. Take the year that ducks 
were reported to be at a low popula- 
tion figure. Lou, John and I weren’t 
bothered at all. For weeks prior to 
Opening Day, we had _ watched 
flocks assemble and feed along the 


shorelines of a large, but remote, 
Florida lake. 


On Opening Day we were expect- 
antly on hand at least two hours 
before daylight, ready and waiting 
for the magic moment for legalized 
shooting. The closer the approach of 
dawn, the more racket duck flocks 
in the darkness made. It reached a 
crescendo about two minutes before 
time to shoot, then died away com- 
pletely. 

Daylight showed that the resident 
flocks had forsaken customary feed- 
ing areas and moved out for com- 
pact assembly in the middle of the 
lake, impossible to decoy or to ap- 
proach! There they stayed. 

“It’s that Confederate Army cap 
you're wearing!” Lou complained to 
me bitterly. “They spotted it, and 
took off.” 

“Can I help it if they’re Northern 
ducks?” I fired back at Lou. 
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Lou reciprocated with some very 
uncomplimentary remarks about the 
Confederate flag and its followers. 

“Wait a minute, there! You can 
say what you want about me, but 
you cannot say anything disrespect- 
ful about the Confederate flag. It’s 
against the law!” 

“Against the law? ... Aw, go soak 
your head!” Lou countered. 

“That's wright!” I answered. 
“There’s a state law calling for an 
imposed fine up to $100 or imprison- 
ment for 30 days for defiling, by 
word or act, the Confederate flag. It 
was passed by a recent session of the 
Florida State Legislature and is on 
the books as an active, enforceable 
law. I like you, my good friend, 
but if you cannot show more respect 
for the Confederate flag, I'll have to 
put duty ahead of friendship and 
turn you in!”’ 

“T don’t believe there’s any such 
law,” Lou argued. ‘“You’re kidding!” 

“No, ’'m not .... I have a clipping 
about it right here in my billfold.” 
My billfold in contents is a con- 
densed version of Dr. Elliott’s Five 
Foot Shelf of Books. After some leg- 
erdemain with various club cards, 
dog-eared clippings and other billfold 
bulk, I found the clipping and passed 
it over to Lou for reading. 

“You’d better be careful,” John 
remarked to Lou. “I believe Mac 
really will turn you in if you con- 


tinue to show disrespect for the Con- 
federate flag.” 

Not amusing, but an interesting 
experience, was the time I downed 
a Canadian goose that had one of the 
late Jack Miner’s biblical reference 
bands on its leg. 

Then there was the day in Novem- 
ber 1959 when Wendel Royce, of 
Lake Worth, Fla., killed the first blue 
goose seen in thirty years of hunting 
around Lake Okeechobee. 

In opposite vein, Bob Gill started 
out on a duck hunting trip, but 
chanced to see a lone wild duck on 
the lawn of his lake-front home 
while loading gear into his station 
wagon. Cautiously, he slipped his 
gun from its case, loaded a single 
shell and fired. He got the duck, all 
right, but also broke a window of 
the house and damaged an inside 
wall so badly that costly repairs 
had to be made. He went on his trip 
anyway, but fell into cold water and 
caught pneumonia. The only duck he 
killed was the one in his front yard! 

Another hunter, Paul Jones, took 
great pains to arrange a set of 31 
balsa wood decoys portraying a most 
natural appearance. However, he 
was abashed when one of his decoys 
suddenly deserted companions and 
started moving upstream. He gave 
chase and retrieved both his restless 
decoy and a big bass. The fish had 


(Continued on page 37) | 
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The various patterns define zones of equal 
— average yearly rainfall, which ranges 


from 46 to 64 inches. 
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Florida’s average rainfall is more than adequate to keep the aquifer charged and thereby 


insuring a plentiful supply of water to the springs and rivers. 
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SPRINGS AND RIVERS 


ERHAPS MAN’S INTEREST in the 
p springs and rivers of Florida be- 
gan with Ponce de Leon’s search for 
the waters of eternal youth. At any 
rate, Florida’s inland waters are to- 
day considered among the main at- 
tractions that bring year-around 
visitors to the Sunshine State to seek 
relaxation in the various aquatic 
sports that are to be found there. 


It is generally well known among 
skin divers that many of the poorer 
diving areas that are present in the 
Peninsula State are better than some 
of the best underwater areas to be 
found in other states. Why is this so 
and what is different about the con- 
ditions in Florida that contribute to 
this abundance of clear water in 
which man may indulge in his new- 
est of sports—skin diving? The plen- 
tiful rainfall and the make-up of 
Florida’s sub-surface geology are the 
two major factors that give rise 
to conditions which produce these 
finest of fresh water spring-fed rec- 
reation facilities. 


The principal ground water reser- 
voir is the thick porous and perme- 
ble limestone that underlies much of 
Florida. This reserve supply has 
been estimated to contain 1,600 cubic 
miles of fresh water. The water that 
replenishes this reservoir comes en- 
tirely from the precipitation that 
falls on southern Georgia and Ala- 
bama and, of course, Florida. The 
land surface of Florida ranges from 
sea level to slightly less than 400 feet 
above sea level. The flat, sandy to- 
pography of the state is broken by 
numerous’ sinkholes, lakes and 
Swamps and much of the water fall- 
ing on the land is retained at the 
surface or enters the aquifer, of 
carbonate rock, with only a moder- 
ate percentage of runoff. 


The lakes and sinkholes of Florida 
are storage basins and _ recharge 
areas. The underlying limestone is 


Air clear waters of large spring pools are 

ideal for skin-diving and offer excellent con- 

ditions for studying and _ photographing 
aquatic life. 
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slightly soluable in water which con- 
tains free carbon dioxide, oxygen 
and hydrogen sulphide and gradual- 
ly dissolves as the surface water 
passes through it. Over many years 
this process of solution creates un- 
derground fissures and _ caverns, 
which continue to enlarge until ul- 
timately they collapse under the 
weight of the overlying strata. Col- 
lapse of a cavern causes a surface 
depression which allows the water 
from the land surface and from the 
thin sandy mantle to drain through 
this natural funnel into the sub- 
surface aquifer. When the sinkhole 
becomes partially plugged at its base 
by debris, a sinkhole pond is formed. 





Some of these ponds are periodically 
dry as the “plug” becomes unset- 
tled, and the waters drain out and 
refill to form ponds again as the silt 
and washed-in debris once again 
seals the drain. 

Much of Florida’s clear surface wa- 
ters are due to the numerous large 
springs that are present in the State. 
At least 100 named springs are 
known, 66 of these each discharge in 
excess of 6 million gallons of water 
per day. The springs are fed by wa- 
ter rising from the porous limestone 
aquifer under pressure. 

Any water confined or partly con- 
fined in an aquifer under hydro- 

(Continued on next page) 
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STAGES OF SINKHOLE DEVELOPMENT 


AFTER COOPER, KENNER, BROWN, YON 


(Continued from preceding page) 
static head is artesian regardless of 
the physical character and structure 
of the rock or of the direction of 
movement of the water. This means 
that, in general, all large springs in 
Florida are artesian springs that are 
fed by underground streams that run 
through caverns. 

The discharge of Florida’s springs 
are measured and referred to by 
hydraulic engineers in terms of a 
“second-foot.” One second-foot is 
equivalent to a stream one foot wide, 
one foot deep, and moving at the 
average rate of one foot per second. 
If a spring has an average flow of 
100 second-feet or more, it is termed 
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a “first magnitude” spring. Florida, 
with seventeen, has the greatest 
number of first magnitude springs in 
the United States. One of these, Wa- 
kulla Spring, discharges 183 million 
gallons of water a day. 


The Floridan aquifer extends be- 
neath almost all of Florida and parts 
of the adjoining states of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. This ar- 
tesian aquifer ranks among the larg- 
est and most productive natural 
reservoirs to be found in North 
America. Water confined in the 
aquifer under hydrostatic pressure 
will be released at some lower ele- 
vation where the bedrock lies near 
to or is exposed at the ground sur- 


Sinkholes are developed by surface water 
seeping through soluble limestone (stage-1), 
causing underground fissures and caverns to 
form (stage-2), which eventually collapse 
under the weight of overlying mass (stage-3). 
Plugged sinkholes become ponds, some of 
which are periodically dry holes. 


face. The piezometric or hydraulic 
gradient is an imaginary surface 
coinciding with the height to which 
water will rise in wells owing to 
its pressure head. The natural 
aquaducts, or subterranean rivers, 
through which the ground water 
moves, are usually large and sizeable 
caverns and extend for considerable 
distances from the spring vent well 
back into the supply aquifer. This 
allows for a large and nearly uni- 
form discharge of clear water at the 
spring eye. In the Wakulla Spring 
the supply channel at a depth of 250 
feet and a horizontal distance of 1100 
feet, back from the discharge area, 
is larger than the New York City 
subway tunnel. Submarine lights 
have indicated that the circum- 
ference of the passageway was en- 
larging in size as it progressed away 
from the limit to which man has 
been able to penetrate this fascinat- 
ing cavern with the underwater 
breathing apparatus that is now 
available. 

The rivers and streams that flow 
away to the sea from these large 
springs are also swift and clear. 
Many of these waters flow over lime- 
stone and sand bottoms so _ that 
obscuring silt, common to other 
streams, is unknown to swimmers in 
Florida’s waters and even the min- 
ute clouding brought on by disturb- 
ing the sand is quickly borne away 
by the swift-flowing currents. The 
nearly uniform 70° temperature al- 
lows for year-around enjoyment by 
skin divers. The majority of Florida’s 
streams and many of its springs are 
commercially undeveloped and will 
probably stay that way for many 
years to come. This is due in part to 
the circumstance that many springs 
issue from submerged limestones 
that are located in heavily vegetated 
swamps. -Many rivers and streams 
are merely swift, clear, bankless 
channels that wind through impene- 
trable swamps or thickly grown 
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marshes. Some areas can only be 
reached by water travel and in many 
instances are unknown to all but 
local inhabitants of the areas in 
which they occur. 

These inland streams and chan- 
nels were Florida’s first highways. 
Indian towns, missions and later the 
villages of immigrant settlers were 
situated on the few spots of high 
ground which were on or near these 
streams. It follows that much 
archaeological material has been and 
will be recovered from the excep- 
tionally clear waters of these 
streams. Watercourses, particularly 
where they have been dredged by 
man, are the hydraulic force which 
uncovers vertebrate fossil remains 
as well as the cultural materials of 
early man. Florida is perhaps the 
only state in which major paleon- 
tological collecting can be under- 
taken, with satisfactory results, from 
the bottoms of springs and rivers. 
Why is this so? Most of the State’s 
waterways cut through Pleistocene 
and sub-Recent sands and clays that 
contain numerous skeletal remains 
of the many animals that populated 
Florida during the Ice Age. Some 
of these animals were trapped in the 
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quick sands surrounding the spring 
pools or on the muddy margins of 
the streams, to die and be covered 
over sufficiently for preservation. 
After countless years the stream ac- 
tion uncovers the bones and more 
often than not redeposits them in the 
natural eroded catch basins in the 
limestone bottoms of the streams. It 
is then a simple matter for scuba 
equipped prospectors to search out 
these traps and collect the material 
that nature has stored. Many sci- 
entifically valuable specimens have 
been recovered from depths of 20 
feet or less. Some of these objects are 
unknown in a complete state and are 
present only in a fragmentary state 
when found on dry land. For ex- 
ample; the only complete cypress 
dugout canoes, made by the earlier 
Florida Indians, have been found on 
lake or river bottoms. It is safe to 
state that many important paleonto- 
logical and archaeological discover- 
ies await the underwater prospector 
who will only take advantage of 
Florida’s hidden wonders. @ 
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(Continued from page 13) 
is another ball game, followed as 
usual by dancing. 

At dusk the medicine man strikes 
sparks with flint and steel, kindling 
a fire over which a third “black 
drink” is prepared. Into the pot go 
willow roots, button snake-root, 
sweet bay and red bay leaves, a 
penny royal, a blueberry, several 
wild grapes, the lizard’s-tail plant, 
southern red cedar, mistletoe, a small 
grass with whitish leaves, the whole 
plant of the rabbit-tobacco, ginseng 
root procured from Oklahoma In- 
dians, and half-a-dozen other ingre- 
dients as yet unidentified. Ears of 
corn are placed by the fire, one to 
each point of the compass. While the 
concoction boils, the dances contin- 
ue. From time to time the medicine 
man blows into the “black drink” 
through a hollow reed. At midnight 
the ears of corn are placed in the 
pot; and the black, bitter brew is 
taken by the men, who purge them- 
selves. The older men tell stories 
until dawn, while the others keep on 
dancing. 

Early on the fourth day the medi- 
cine man hides the sacred bundle, 
and then he gives the men and boys a 
ceremonial scratching. The scratch- 
er is a curious implement. A quill 
from the sandhill crane is bent into 
a square, the small end thrust into 
the large one to make a frame. 
About six needles are bound to this 
frame with colored thread. The 
scratching is not severe, and is be- 
lieved by the Indians to promote 
healthiness. 


Finally, the remains of the “black 
drink” are poured over heated stones 
in a sweat-house. Some of the men 
take a “Turkish bath” and then 
plunge into cold water. The long fast 
is broken; the new corn crop may be 
eaten. For the Seminoles a new year 
has begun. 


But for some of the Indians, new 
years hold little promise. The older 
men, especially, bemoan the en- 
croachment of civilization. I often 
talked with the late Charlie Cypress, 
a colorful old Seminole whose mem- 
ory spanned nearly a century. Char- 
lie told me of the vanished Eden 
he once knew. In his youth he had 
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been a plume hunter, he said; he 
had raided the egret rookeries for 
snowy feathers which he traded to 
the white men. In those days the 
Everglades stretched unbroken for 
100 miles, from Lake Okeechobee to 
the southweastern tip of Florida. 
The Glades were then a vast expanse 
of saw-grass, rooted in muck and 
nearly stagnant water. The saw- 
toothed leaf blades were higher 
than a man’s head and clustered 
thick as a wheat field—a watery wil- 
derness into which only the Sem- 
inoles would venture. This great 
marsh was dotted here and there 
with clumps of cabbage-palms and 
wax-myrtle bushes, and with numer- 
ous small, game-rich islands upon 
which trees and vines grew in tropi- 
cal profusion. 


Charlie recalled the time when he 
and young Tigertail poled a cypress 
dugout completely across South 
Florida, from the Miami River 
through a network of channels and 
alligator trails into Shark River 
Slough, thence down the river to the 
coast and northward through the 
Ten Thousand Islands to a trading 
post at Chokoloskee. Their craft was 
piled high with mink, otter, opos- 
sum, skunk, raccoon, and deer skins; 
bales of alligator hides; white, pink, 
and scarlet plumes from egret, spoon- 
bill, and flamingo; a couple of shaggy 
bear skins; and a few jars of wild 
honey. Near the trading post Charlie 
shot a Florida crocodile, and 
watched white men catch sea turtles 
as these big reptiles came up to nest 
on a sandy beach. 


Charlie remembered the flocks of 
“panchee lanee”—the now extinct 
Caroline paroquet—and the way 
they squawked and squabbled in the 
sweetgum trees. He recalled the time 
when the elder Robert Osceola 
trapped a big red she-wolf in Devil’s 
Garden and tried to raise her two 
pups. 

But much of the Glades have been 
drained and dried, Charlie said. Fires 
have swept across them, and in 
places the rich black soil has burned 
to bedrock. Tractors plow the bot- 
tomlands where alligators and tur- 
tles once swam. Canoe trails are re- 
placed by highways, and only a few 


old men know how to make a dug- 
out that is straight and true. Truck 
farms, cattle ranches, and suburban 
developments have encroached upon 
the Seminoles’ former domain. 


Reluctant to abandon the old 
ways, many of the Indians have built 
their camps along the Tamiami Trail 
or other highways, and have opened 
their settlements to tourists. In the 
roadside camps the Seminoles capi- 
talize upon their knowledge of Flor- 
ida wildlife. They catch and display 
alligators, crocodiles, big turtles, bob- 
cats, rattlesnakes, and other wild 
creatures. Sometimes with their bare 
hands they seize and wrestle huge 
alligators for the tourists’ amuse- 
ment, relying upon their knowledge 
of ’gator habits to escape the rep- 
tile’s powerful jaws and lashing tail. 
The Seminole men carve model dug- 
outs, bows and arrows, tobacco pipes 
of bamboo, wooden letter openers, 
toy tomahawks, and the like; the 
women make dolls, beautiful dresses 
and aprons, and a variety of basket- 
work. These items of handicraft are 
sold in the camps, bringing the In- 
dians enough revenue to purchase 
groceries when game is_ scarce. 
From their roadside camps the Sem- 
inoles can push out into the Glades, 
to hunt, fish, trap, and gather wild 
foods when they choose.. Thus they 
manage to retain the freedom they 
prize so highly. 

The aged Charlie Cypress knew 
that the Seminole way of life must 
pass. But it has not vanished yet. 
There are still plenty of turkey, 
quail, dove, and ducks, some deer 
and bobcat, a few bear and fewer 
panther. There are turtles and fishes 
and alligators in the drainage canals. 
The coontie and wild grape and 
coco-plum continue to yield a rich 
harvest. In the near future these 
Florida Indians will take their place 
in the civilized world, and indeed 
many of them have already done so; 
but some of them are still hunters 
of the Glades, and I am grateful to 
have known them as such. And it 
may be hoped that Florida will al- 
ways be able to preserve some un- 
spoiled woods and waters, some of 
its wildlife heritage, for the benefit 
ofeveryone. @ 
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Wildlife 


Management Areas 


This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will have open to 
hunting 27 Wildlife Management Areas as listed below. In addition to a regular 
hunting license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring io hunt on 
the Management Areas. 


Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout Florida, the $5.00 
permit opens most of the 27 Areas, with the following exceptions: Eglin Air Force 
Base, where a $4.00 Air Force Permit is required, good for the season; and the Cecil 
M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required. 


MULTIPLE Public Use Code For Listing Below: 
* Open to Fishing. 
** Open To Fishing Under Special Permit. 
+ Open To Taking Of Frogs. 


See Special Management Area Summaries For Regulations, Permits, and Seasons. 
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LOCATION TOTAL 
AREAS (Counties) ACRES OPEN PRINCIPAL GAME SPECIES 
1. Blackwater (**) Santa Rosa & Okaloosa 85,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
2. Eglin Field (**) Santa Rosa, Okaloosa & Walton 390,000 Deer — Quail 
3. Roy S. Gaskin (*) Calhoun, Bay & Gulf 118,300 Deer — Quail 
4. Apalachee (*7) Jackson 6,000 Ducks — Quail — Dove — Snipe 
5. Liberty (*) Liberty 133,120 Deer — Bear — Squirrel 
6. Leon-Wakulla (*) Wakulla & Leon 67,000 Deer 
7. Aucilla (*) Jefferson, Taylor & Wakulla 110,000 Deer — Bear — Turkey — Squirrels — Ducks 
8. Steinhatchee (*) Dixie & Lafayette 225,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
9. Osceola (*) Baker & Columbia 92,000 Deer — Bear 
10. Lake Butler (*7) Columbia, Baker & Union 96,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
11. Gulf Hammock (**) Levy 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel — Waterfowl 
12. Camp Blanding (**) Clay 56,000 Quail — Deer — Turkey — Wild Hog 
13. Guano (*) St. Johns 12,000 Waterfowl 
14. Ocala (*7) Marion, Putnam & Lake 203,680 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
15. Tomoka (***) Flagler - Volusia 100,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
16. Farmton (**?) Volusia & Brevard 50,000 Deer — Turkey — Squirrel 
17. Citrus (*) Citrus 41,000 Deer — Quail 
18. Croom (*7) Hernando & Sumter 17,000 Deer — Quail — Squirrel 
19. Richloam (*7) Hernando, Sumter & Pasco 60,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
20. Avon Park (**) Highlands & Polk 108,000 Turkey — Quail — Deer — Wild Hog 
21. Cecil M. Webb (*7) Charlotte 57,000 Quail 
22. Lee (*) Lee 40,000 Deer — Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
23. Okeechobee (*) Okeechobee 16,000 Turkey — Quail 
24. Fisheating Creek (*7) Glades 100,000 Turkey — Quail — Squirrel 
25. J. W. Corbett (**7) Palm Beach 90,000 Deer — Quail — Wild Hog 
26. Devil's Garden (*) Hendry 40,000 Turkey — Quail 
27. Everglades (*?) Palm Beach, Dade & Broward 724,000 Waterfowl — Deer — Wild Hog 
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CENE, A ROUND-TABLE conference, 
S with a chairman and impromptu 
discussion. Subject, boating safety. 
One of the conferees waves a hand. 
The chairman nods assent. 

Conferee: I have just read an 
article by a merchandising consult- 
ant who says that we shouldn’t stress 
the word “safety” because it creates 
a fear complex in the mind; that 
people associate the word “safety” 
with “danger” and that to use the 
word “safety” therefore scares them 
away. What do you think? 


Chairman: I think it’s asinine 
hogwash. 
Second Conferee: Do you think 


people are really safety conscious? 


Chairman: Do you look both ways 
before you cross a busy street 
intersection? 

Third Conferee: Am I correct in 
assuming that, based on your replies 
to the two previous questions, you 
as chairman feel that we should dis- 
cuss “boating safety” in just those 
terms, without trying to  sugar- 
coat the pill under some _ other 
phraseology? 


Chairman: Do you know of a 
better word than “safety”? 

Fourth Conferee:  (caustically 
Well, we might harp continually on 
the word “danger,”—if we apply the 
reverse mental processes suggested 
by the consultant who was quoted 
at the beginning of this discussion, 
we could then assume that this auto- 
matically would cause people to 
think of “safety.” 

First Conferee: Well, just how 
dangerous is boating? 


Chairman: The fact of the matter 
is that the accident rate is quite low 
and has been steadily decreasing. 
This is true although boats are get- 
ting to be more numerous, with 
more power, are used oftener, and 
by more people. In 1959, there were 
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1,292* deaths in boating accidents. 
In 1960, the number was 1,079—a 
drop of 213, or 16 per cent. 

Second Conferee: How 
Florida? 

Chairman: Down more than 40 
per cent—82 deaths in 1959, dropped 
to 51 in 1960. What I think is more 
important, however, is the informa- 
tion on the causes of the accidents. 
Nearly half them were due to 
negligence—standing up in the boat, 
failure to watch where they were 
going, boats overloaded or with 
unbalanced load, and the like. In 
fact, falling overboard while stand- 
ing up caused about 11 per cent of 
all deaths. In many cases it was a 
fisherman in a small skiff, often 
elderly, and frequently unable to 
swim or physically incapable of 
swimming more than a short dis- 
tance. Nearly half of the fatal acci- 
dents happened to fishermen—44 
per cent, to be exact. 


about 


(*Figures of the Outboard Boating Club of 
America. Coast Guard statistics, not yet 
available for 1960, historically closely 
parallel those of the OBC. Figures apply 


to pleasure craft in Great Lakes, coastal 
and inland waters) . 
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Third Conferee: How about 
skiing? 

Chairman: Skiing as an activity 
was involved in 1.8 per cent of the 
accidents. By contrast, 3.8 per cent of 
the persons who lost their lives 
were hunting. 

Fourth Conferee: How 
teen-age boat operators? 

Chairman: In view of all the ma- 
larkey that’s been written about 
teen-age hot-rodders, I’m glad you 
brought that up. Drivers from 15 to 
19 years of age were involved in 
only 4 per cent of the accidents. For 
comparison, here are the five im- 


mediately following age brackets: 


about 


Operator Age 

20 to 24 10 per cent of fatal 
accidents 

25 to 29 12.5. ditto 

30 to 34 12:5 ditto 

35 to 39 1. ditto 

40 to 44 13 ~— ditto 

Chairman: (continuing) Most 


highway accidents are the result 
of collisions. Most boating accidents, 
on the other hand, are the result of 
some individual failing to follow a 
simple safety first practice. Collisions 
are seldom responsible. A notable 
exception is one that happened in 
Jacksonville last autumn—a_ small 
inboard runabout collided with an 
ocean-going large vessel. The runa- 
bout was sunk, two of its occupants 
reached safety, a third drowned. 
Exactly how the operator—or at 
least one of the three persons— 
could have failed to see anything as 
huge as an ocean liner wasn’t 
explained. 

First Conferee: They evidently 
weren’t watching where they were 
going. 


Chairman: Well, one accident 
This look foolish? Sure, but it’s an excellent 
example of heedlessness that causes many 


boating fatalities. 
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Overloading, unbalanced load, deck and gunwale riding—these cause far more boating 
fatalities than does speed, collision or waterway congestion. 


happened in Illinois last year that 
is all too typical. Ten people were in 
a 12-foot fishing boat. 

First Conferee: (incredulously) 
Ten people in a 12-foot boat? 

Chairman: Yes. A low-freeboard 
fishing skiff. It began to ship water. 
Seven of them, including four chil- 
dren, drowned. In another case, in 
Florida, on a small stream about 200 
feet in width, two men launched a 
fishing boat without noticing that 
the drain plug was open. For some 
reason, they didn’t immediately no- 
tice that it was taking water—one 
panicked, jumped overboard and 
drowned. 

Second Conferee: How in heck 
could a man sit in a fishing boat 
with water pouring in the bottom 
and not realize what was happening? 

Chairman: The point is that all 
three of these accidents, resulting 
in 10 deaths, should never have 
happened. They didn’t result from 
any unusual “danger’—but from 
failure to observe one or more 
common-sense rules. They’re typical 
of most “boating accidents.” 

First Conferee: (still incredulous) 
Ten people in a 12-foot fishing boat. 
How do you combat that kind of 
stupidity? 

Chairman: (wearily) By preach- 
ing safe boating... I guess... 
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New Outboard Motor 


Newest of the outboard motors is 
a 4-cycle, 4-cylinder, 55-h.p. engine 
introduced by Homelite division of 
Textron, Inc., a firm with long ex- 
perience in the manufacture of gas- 
oline engines (chain saws, lawn 
mowers, etc.). 


The Homelite 55 is being intro- 
duced first in Florida, apparently 
as a guage of public acceptance. 
Dealerships are to be established 
throughout the state. 


Primary advantages claimed are 
quiet operation and economy in fuel 
costs. 


In weight, the Homelight 55 runs 
228 pounds. Its price approximates 
that of two-cycle outboards of com- 
parable power. 


Announcement of the Florida 
introduction was made just as this 
article was being written, and this 
reporter has had no opportunity to 
have a first-hand experience with 
operation of the engine. 


As a matter of background, 
Homelite purchased the 4-cycle 
Fageol motor which was introduced 
about six years in a somewhat 
unique installation: Built with a 
verticle, outboard-type lower unit, it 
was installed inside the boat just for- 


CAUSES OF FATAL BOATING 
ACCIDENTS IN 1960* 


I. NEGLIGENCE 48.9 
1. Standing 10.9 
2. Poor observation 8.5 
3. Unbalanced load 4.0 
4. Sudden maneuver 6.8 
5. Overload 3.4 
6. Jumped overboard 3.7 
7. Sudden starting 1.9 
8. Wake of other craft 4.1 
9. Hazardous waters 2.2 
10. Reckless operation 1.0 
11. Intoxication 1.4 
12. Misc. negligence 1.0 
Il. NATURAL PHENOMENA TT.1 
1. Weather and 
windstorm 10.9 
2. Other conditions ne! 
Ill, MECHANICAL FAULT 6.4 
1. Engine fault 
or failure 1.8 
2. Unseaworthy boat 2.3 
3. Other mechanical 
failure Ya 
IV. FAULTS NOT OTHER- 
WISE CLASSIFIED 1.9 
V. UNKNOWN 31.7 
100.0% 


*Source: OBC study of newspaper reports. 


ward of the transom, with the lower 
unit and propeller extending down- 
ward through a sealed well. The 
Fageol, in turn, was an adaptation 
from the Crosley engine, first used in 
the Crosley automobile and subse- 
quently marketed as a compact ma- 
rine motor with conventional inboard 
shaft and driving unit. Homelite en- 
gineers report that extensive modi- 
fications have been made in a 
several-year period of development 
since the Fageol (which achieved 
considerable popularity in some 
areas) was withdrawn. 


Another booklet, and a very excel- 
lent one, is a pocket-size manual 
titled “Trick Skiing Made Easy,” 
produced by the American Water 
Ski Association in co-operation with 
Scott outboards. Employing photos 
made with a sequence camera, the 
booklet gives a clear step-by-step 
instruction on how to master side 
slides, backwards starts, turn- 
arounds, swan wake turns, etc. 

It includes, also, information of 
boats, types of skis, boat handling, 
safety and signaling, etc. It is avail- 
able on request from Bill (William) 
D. Clifford, Executive Manager, 
American Water Ski Association, 
Winter Haven, Florida. @ 
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Game Laws and Dates 


Seige 1961-62 general hunting 
season for resident game birds 
and animals will open Saturday, 
November 18, in all districts of the 
State. 


Hunting will be allowed every 
day in the First, Third and Fourth 
Conservation Districts. 


The Second and Fifth Districts, 
Northeast and North Central Flor- 
ida, will have “staggered-day” hunt- 
ing, with the first nine days (Nov. 
18-Nov. 26) and the period Decem- 
ber 25 through January 2 open every 
day, except that the Ocala National 
Forest will be closed December 26 
and December 29. Mondays, Tues- 
days and Fridays will be closed at 
all other times in the two districts. 

Shooting hours for resident game 
species will be from one-half hour 
before sunrise to one-half hour after 
sunset on each open day. 


Statewide hunting dates, special 
seasons and bag limits for the vari- 
ous species of resident game animals 
and birds are: 


Black bear legal game during 
open deer season and special man- 
aged hunts only. Daily and seasonal 
bag limited to one. Cub bears pro- 
tected at all times. 


RABBIT—Hunting license need- 
ed to take either cottontail or 
swamp rabbit during hunting sea- 
son. WILD HOGS—Game animals 
in certain wildlife management 
areas during open season designated 
for each area. PANTHER—Protect- 
ed at all times in all areas. 





TURKEY 


Turkey of either sex legal game 
during regular season, two per day, 
three per season. 


First District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. Special season in 
DeSoto and Hardee counties to open 
November 18 through December 3, 
and December 23 through January 
1. Pinellas County closed. 


Second District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Alachua and 
Bradford counties closed. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Spring turkey 
gobbler (hens protected) hunting 
season March 31 through April 15, 
one-half hour before sunrise to 12 
noon. Wakulla, Gulf, Calhoun, Lib- 
erty, Jackson and Washington coun- 
ties closed to Spring gobbler season 
except in those parts of those coun- 
ties that lie in the Roy S. Gaskin, 
Leon-Wakulla, and Apalachee Wild- 
life Management Areas. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Collier County 
closed. 


Fifth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. 


Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving Day, Christmas 


Day, and New Year's Day are open to hunting. Should any one of the above holidays fall 
on a Sunday, the Monday following such holiday will be open to hunting. 
Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. Cross bows 


are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity (magazine and chamber combined). 
Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, spotted or 
Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, cub bear, snow goose, 


swan, and non-game birds. 


Panther protected at all times. 


Unprotected are English sparrow, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, 


red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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Hunting Season 


DEER 





Buck deer with one or more five- 
inch antlers, one per day, two per 
season. 


First District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Hardee, Mana- 
tee, Sarasota, Pinellas, and DeSoto 
counties, and that part of Hillsbor- 
ough county south of U. S. Highway 
92, closed at all times. 


Second District: Opens Novem- 
ber 18, closes January 7. Alachua 
and Bradford counties closed. Spe- 
cial season in Gilchrist County to 
open November 18 through Decem- 
ber 3. Special Gilchrist county sea- 
son to include that portion of Levy 
County bounded by state roads 337 
and 339. 


Third District: Opens November 
18, closes January 14. Special season 
in Walton, Okaloosa, Santa Rosa, 
and Escambia counties to open No- 
vember 18 through December 3, and 
December 16 through January 2, to 
coincide with season in Eglin Air 
Force Military Reservation; Jack- 
son, Washington and Holmes coun- 
ties closed. 


Fourth District: Opens November 
18, closes January 7. Monroe Coun- 
ty closed to Key Deer. 


Fifth District: Opens November 18, 
closes January 7. 
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SQUIRREL 





Daily limit, 10 Gray, 2 Fox; pos- 
session limit 20 and 4; no season bag 
limit. 

First District: November 18 


through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


Second District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between Dec. 25 
and Jan. 2. 


Third District: November 18 
Fourth District: through Febru- 
ary 11, hunting permitted everyday. 


Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11, Monday, Tues- 
day and Friday closed except during 
first 9 days and between December 
25 and January 2. Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday from Dec. 25 through Jan. 2. 





WATERFOWL HUNTERS 
Make certain you have a 
1961-62 Federal migratory 
waterfowl hunting stamp _ be- 
fore hunting waterfowl. Avail- 
able from your local post office 
at a cost of $3.00, the stamp 
is required of all waterfowl 
hunters 16 years of age or 
older. 

Your name must be signed 
in ink across the face of the 
stamp before you hunt. 


NOTICE 


There will be no hunting permit- 
ted in the Ocala National Forest 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Fridays 
during the period from December 
25 through January 2. 


Complete summaries on Hunting 
Season Regulations, and Wildlife 
Area hunting schedules are avail- 
able when purchasing hunting li- 
censes, or by writing to the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Complete hunt- 
ing season information can also be 
obtained at any of the Regional 
offices listed on Page 3. 





WATERFOWL HUNTING REGULATIONS 


The current hunting season for geese, ducks and coot ends at sunset December 26, 1961. 


Daily 


bag limit for geese is 2, possession limit 4. Daily bag limit for ducks is 3, possession limit 6, NO 


HUNTING of canvasback or redhead ducks allowed. 


hunting rules. 


See special waterfowl regulations for other 


— 
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Daily bag limit for quail is 10, 
possession limit 20. No season bag 
limit. 

First District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Second District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 

Third District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fourth District: November 18 
through February 11, hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

Fifth District: November 18 
through February 11. Monday, 
Tuesday and Friday closed except 
during first 9 days, and between 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 2 Ocala National 
Forest closed Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday between Dec. 25 and Jan. 2. 





REGULATIONS FOR 1961-62 HUNTING SEASON — MIGRATORY GAME 























Rail & Gallinule Dove Snipe Woodcock 
15 12 8 4 
DAY’S BAG 25 (sora) 
POSSESSION 30 24 8 8 
LIMIT 25 (sora) 
23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 13 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
First 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Glades, DeSoto and Hardee 
Second 23 September — 25 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
District 23 November — 8 January 
23 September — 25 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
Third 23 November — 8 January 
District Alligator Point closed in 
early season. 
23 September — 25 Novembor 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
Fourth 23 November — 8 January 
District No early season in 
Okeechobee, Indian River 
and St. Lucie Counties. 
Fifth 23 September — 26 November 7 October — 29 October 16 December — 14 January 16 December — 14 January 
District 23 November — 8 January 
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HANK’S A MILLION for your letters 

regarding this column. We'll con- 
tinue to follow your suggestions in 
regards to a general coverage of 
stories on dogs in the news, club 
activities, and items of interest to all 
dog owners. If you have any doggy 
news, or dog club activity news 
you'd like to pass along, please write 
to, Dog Chatter, Florida Wildlife, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Doggy Short Snorts 

Jacksonville: Greta, a nine-year 
old dachshund is sort of a half dog 
and half wagon. With her hind quar- 
ters paralyzed by a slipped disc, 
Greta gets around with the aid of a 
contraption that looks like a sulky 
used in harness racing. Greta is 
owned by Mr. and Mrs. George C. 
Doherty. 

Miami: A dog got his master sum- 
moned to traffic court recently. Mo- 
torcycle officer Dick Regen chugged 
up alongside farmer Raymond 
Glenn’s truck and yelled ‘“There’s a 
dog on top of your truck.” 

“T know it,” Glenn shouted back. 
“He likes to ride that way.” 

“Pull over,” barked the law. While 
Glenn’s 40-pound shepherd dog, 
King, looked on from atop the truck 
cab, Regen wrote Glenn a ticket 
for permitting a rider outside his 
vehicle. 


New York Fashions 

Can you picture your pooch in 
pink nylon pajamas—a tuxedo—tails 
—an evening gown—a beret? Well, 
believe it or not, 21 dogs made 
monkeys out of themselves in those 
respects, but, it was all done for 
charity. 

It all happened at a canine fashion 
show, with proceeds going toward 
providing a new shelter for less for- 
tunate dogs. 

The pedigree pets paraded across 
a Manhattan hotel runway as 300 
persons paid $8.50 apiece to watch 
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the show and have luncheon. 

To mention other costumes: space 
suits, an orchid sweater, a red trench 
coat with reversible collar, and a 
lounging jacket. These hand-tailored 
aftairs cost from $25 to $150. 

The dogs displayed impeccable 
manners during luncheon as their 
owners munched on lobster cock- 
tails and chicken patties. And, not 
one how] of protest. 

And a little dog shall lead them, 
and it did. A little black terrier led 
a search party to a lonely sand dune 
where his mistress may have lain 
helpless for three days, apparently 
the victim of a stroke. 

Neighbors notified police they saw 
the woman’s dog, Diamond, wander- 
ing between home and the beach. A 
search for Eleanor Reichert, a re- 
tired government employee, began 
the day before although the mailman 
said she hadn’t picked up her mail 
for several days. A search party fol- 
lowed the dog and he led them off a 
path, along which Miss Reichert 
often walked, near a low row of 
dunes just off the ocean beaches. The 
woman was found among the dunes, 
alive but unable to move. 


Doggy Book Reviews 

The fifth and newest edition of 
“Where to Buy, Board or Train a 
Dog,” published by Gaines’, is now 
available—and its a must for dog 
owners. 

It’s a directory-type booklet that 
promotes the services of kennels that 
are members of the Gaines Profes- 
sional Feeder Plan. We note that it 
carries listing of over 100 breeds, as 
well as kennels offering boarding, 
grooming and training services. List- 


News, announcements, photos, and field 
trial results are invited from dog clubs and 
associations in Florida. All such items 
should be mailed so as to reach this pub- 
lication by the tenth of each month. Next 
issue for Dog Chatter material is the March 
issue, deadline January 10, 1962. 





GEORGE 
CROWLEY 


ed geographically by state and town, 
the whole United States is covered. 
Information for the prospective, 
or new dog owner, and for those 
planning to board or train their 
dog, which proved so popular in ear- 
lier editions, have been retained in 
the new one. 

Another feature is its inclusion of 
a puppy buyers kit. The kit gives 
the person who owns a new puppy, 
what he needs to know—or which 
breed will suit him best. In addi- 
tion to the beok the kit contains a 
36 x 27 inch chart in color, showing 
pictures of the 115 dog breeds rec- 
ognized by the American Kennel 
Club, together with data on physical 
characteristics, natural abilities, etc. 
The kit is available for 25 cents (to 
cover postage and handling) from 
the Gaines Dog Research Center, 250 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Club and Field Trial News 

Coming events scheduled for the 
Cecil B. Webb Wildlife Management 
Area Dog Compound include: the 
All-Southern Field Trials, Jan. 13 
and 14; Everglades Field Trials, Feb. 
2, 3 and 4; and the Florida Puppy 
Classic, Feb. 17 and 18. 

The Compound is located 20 miles 
East of Punta Gorda on Highway 74, 
and activities will get underway 
around eight o’clock each morning. 

Every dog had his day at Martin 
County Dog Club’s Fun Match, and 
by the time seventy entries had per- 
formed for the judges it was a job to 
tell who were the most tired, the 
canines, the judges, or the anxious 
owners. But we can truthfully say, a 
job well-done by the organizers. 

The east coast from Miami to Mel- 
bourne was represented in both 
obedience, breed and pet-clip poodle 
contests, with dogs owned by Mar- 
tin County residents and club mem- 
bers taking a fair share of the 
honors. @ 
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FIELD TRIAL RESULTS 


Results of the North Florida Amateur Retrievers Club first A.K.C. Informal Sanctioned Field 
Trial, held on the Apalachee Wildlife Management Area, November 4-5, 1961. 


Dog Breed Owner Address 
Open All-Age 
Ist Mallard of Devil’s Garden Lab-B-M R. H. Johnson Miami 
2nd Dee Dot’s Greatford Duke Lab-B-M Parker Capps Jacksonville 
3rd Goldie of Redford Lab-Y-F Joe Norton Mobile, Ala. 
4th Blondie Lab-Y-F Ross Hannon Tallahassee 
CM _ Saturday Night Sport Lab-B-M C. E. Bachelor Atmore, Ala. 
CM _Brightleaf Rockweed Ches -M Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
Amateur All-Age 
Ist Mallard of Devil’s Garden Lab-B-M R. H. Johnson Miami 
2nd _ Dee Dot’s Greatford Cuke Lab-B-M Parker Capps Jacksonvilic 
3rd Goldie of Redford Lab-Y-F Joe Norton Mobile, Ala. 
4th Chessy's Lady Joy Ches -F Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
RCM Bigstone Rebel Babe Lab-B-F Dick Cheves Panama City 
Qualifying 
Ist Chessy’s Lady Joy Ches -F Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
2nd_ Longleaf Smoke of Heien Lab-B-F Lew Whitacer Tallahassee 
3rd Thunderhead II Lab-B-M Ed Dysert Jacksonville 
4th  Bigstone Rebel Babe Lab-B-F Dick Cheves Panama City 
CM _ Princess Conner Lab-B-F Roy Brinkman Jacksonville 
CM _ Doll Lab-B-F Pete Crittenden Leesburg 
Derby 
Ist Blondie Lab-Y-F Ross Hannon Tallahassee 
2nd_ Brittague Josie Jai Lab-B-F Jim Floyd Tallahassee 
3rd Napoleon Lab-B-M Mary C. Norton Mobile, Ala. 
4th Suwannee River Brownie Ches -M Jim Rentz Jacksonville 
RCM Nilo Timmy’s Pride Lab-B-M Robert Matthew Albany, Ga. 
CM Duke Lab-B-M Scott Munroe Tallahassee 
CM_ King Buck Lab-B-M Ross Hannon Tallahassee 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 7) 


match rifle was not then in 
production. ) 

Besides certain formerly owned 
rifles I’d like to have back, there 
are a couple of old model guns I’d 
like to acquire and rack above my 
typewriter. 

A model that has always fasci- 
nated me, but which I have never 
owned, is the Winchester Model 1873 
in the now valuable “One of One 
Thousand” version, a highly prized 
gun in its day, and a model lifted 
out of historical obscurity by the 
movie “Winchester 73.” Readers will 
recall that actor Jimmy Stewart had 
strong sentimental feeling for the 
one he carried during the movie’s 
action-packed scenes. 

To own one of the remaining “One 
of One Thousand” Winchester Model! 
1873 rifles at this late date would 
cost me more than I can afford. 

Another gun I’d like to have is the 
Winchester Model 1895, the same 
rifle Theodore Roosevelt liked so 
well and used on African hunting 
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trips when he was President of this 
country. 

If I could get it, I would like it in 
.30-06 designation, one of the many 
cartridges the popular model was 
chambered for during its period of 
manufacture between 1895 and 1936. 

At one time there was a furore 
over the fact that many of the .30-06 
caliber chambered rifles in this mod- 
el were “blowing up.” However, in- 
vesiigation of reported instances 
showed the cause of the trouble was 
not in the rifle’s inability to handle 
the .30-06 cartridge of the time, but 
by attempted substitution of 8mm 
European Mauser ammunition left 
over from World WarlI. @ 





“Watch out for holes!” 


DAFFY DUCK HUNTERS 
(Continued from page 25) 


previously escaped from some un- 
fortunate angler and had fouled a 
broken, trailing leader in the de- 
coy’s underpinning while swimming 
upstream. 

There have been many wryly 
humorous texts written on the vicis- 
situdes of duck hunting. One, a short 
dissertation written by “E.S.,” an 
unidentified editorialist of SOUTH 
CAROLINA WILDLIFE, is worth 
quoting here. ... 

“Fundamentally, duck hunting is 
very simple. You merely sit by some 
water and wait for a duck to light— 
or start to light if someone is watch- 
ing your sportsmanship. One draw- 
back is that the water on which most 
of the ducks wish to light usually 
belongs to somebody else, or can be 
reached only by plodding a few 
miles through mud or marsh. 


“The best way to go duck hunting 
is ‘yesterday,’ for that’s when prac- 
tically all ducks are killed. 


“Ducks are usually shot from 
blinds, or some other hiding place. 
You put out your decoys and when 
you see some ducks flying you start 
talking duck language, yelling out, 
‘Come on down, fellows. There’s 
plenty of food here and there’s not 
a hunter anywhere around!’ 


“Tf your lie has been convincing 
enough, the ducks start coming in, 
and about that time some other so- 
and-so shoots at them and they head 
for the next county. 

“Anyone can have wonderful 
dunk hunting. The first step is to 
make a few million dollars and buy 
a big place near the coast, spending 
a good part of the remaining money 
developing it for ducks. 


“The next best way is to have a 
strong back and a weak mind and 
keep bogging around until you learn 
what waters the ducks are using. 
The main trouble is that after you 
stumble through the darkness to get 
to your favorite place well before 
sunrise, some fellow with a stronger 
back and a weaker mind is already 


there.” @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 9) 


will be placed in an undesirable area 
and lost. All of this is plain horse 
sense. 


Just how many spawning beds are 
ruined accidentally by man cannot 
be estimated. It is certain that wad- 
ing fishermen do ruin some. The ones 
they damage are small in the overall 
total but some old fishermen feel 
sure that small spawning fields 
can’t accommodate too much wad- 
ing or too many boats. These factors, 
they say, can effect the spawning in 
a local area. 


I have sometimes wondered about 
the concentration of boats and wad- 
ers around some creek mouths in 
central Florida lakes. A spawning 
bass there has about as much 
privacy as a steadily employed bur- 
lesque queen. Thirty boats over four 
acres of spawning bass are likely to 
cause some hitch in plans and 25 or 
30 waders are certain to add to the 
problem. However, people who 
know a lot more about such things 
than I do say the overall damage is 
minor and I believe them. 


Certainly such damage is not im- 
portant when compared to bottom 
destruction by dredging or filling. 


Now here’s a little dope about 
using artificials for grass flat bass. 
Some of the methods are so old 
they’ve been forgotten by many 
fishermen. 


This is no place for ultra-light 
tackle. Even if you never caught a 
fish, you’d ruin your day trying to 
yank your baits out of the eel grass. 
You need a regular baitcasting 
rig or a husky spinning or spin-cast 
outfit and the rod should be fairly 
stiff. I use 12-pound casting line 
and a direct-drive reel with a 6-foot 
casting rod. 


Oldest and trickiest to use of all 
the grass flat plugs is the underwater 
torpedo type. It’s simply a sinking, 
cigar-shaped plug with a spinner 
in front and one at the rear. Most of 
the big manufacturers have one of 
these in their line. 


At first, using one looks simple. 
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Big bass time is coming up. Here’s one 
being ladled out after striking a torpedo 
bait on the grass flats. 


You just cast it out and reel it in— 
no rod twitching—no nothin’. 

But to be most effective in the 
grass, your torpedo should move at a 
speed which keeps it off the bottom, 
doesn’t churn up the surface and 
causes a bare trace of disturbance 
on top. Balancing one is complex and 
the manufacturers are welcome to 
the job. Even so, there are many 
fishermen who like to weight them 
a little here and there and there’s al- 
ways someone yowling around the 
tackle stores in search of a model 
somebody discontinued. 

It’s popularly believed that the 
first real “plugs” were of the torpedo 
type. Anyway, they haven’t changed 
much since then. 

The way a torpedo fouls in the 
grass would drive a Christian martyr 
to distraction. If the grass is close 
to the surface (and it should be for 
the best fishing), about one out of 
three casts will be ruined by hang- 
ups but you just crank her in, grass 
and all. That’s one reason why you 
need fairly heavy tackle. 

Sometimes a weedless spoon takes 
the play away from the torpedo. I 
like them when there’s a little rip- 
ple on top and you can make one 
skip a little on the surface and 
then sink into a pocket in the grass. 
A porkrind added to such a spoon is 
a decided improvement. 


The wigglers with rubber skirts 
and big spinners are sometimes fine. 
They too can sometimes be skipped 
on top a little and they can be reeled 
at a speed to cause the tiny disturb- 
ance provided by the torpedo. Being 
pretty weedless, they can be fished a 
little deeper than a plug if the fish 
like it that way. 

If the fish want surface lures, you 
fish them the same in the grass as 
anywhere else. 

Playing a fish in the grass is a 
combination of manhandling and the 
gentle touch. If he goes away, you 
have to lean on him to keep him out 
of the grass. If he comes toward 
you, don’t rush him because he can 
pick his own way through the grass 
better than you can drag him 
through. 

One more thing about flat fishing 
of any kind. 

Usually, you are drifting. A sash 
weight dragged on an adjustable 
length of rope can keep you going at 
the right speed. 

Intent on making your lure look 
good and drifting over water that 
looks pretty much the same all over, 
it’s easy to get into a rut with your 
casting, throw each one in the same 
direction, and fail to cover the wa- 
ter available to you. If you are care- 
less, you may be fishing nine-tenths 
of the time over water that either 
you or your partner raked on previ- 
ous casts. 

I’ve said this before. If you'll lay 
a toy boat on the floor or cut out a 
boat-shaped sliver of paper and slide 
it across a table as if it were drift- 
ing you may suddenly discover why 
one guy in the boat sometimes 
catches all of the fish. 

By throwing casts just a little 
longer than his friends and by care- 
fully choosing the direction of each 
throw, it is possible for a cagey oper- 
ator to fish all of the water before 
other occupants of the skiff get to 
it. They fish nothing but second- 
hand area and they wonder why 
they too aren’t catching fish. 

The same thing can happen by ac- 
cident. Unfortunately the trail left 
by a bait in the water isn’t indelibly 
marked. @ 
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